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NEW TALE! 


We desire to call the attention of our readers to the new and deeply 
interesting tale commenced in our last number, which will be con- 
tinned from week to week until concluded. The name of the author 
from whose pen it emanates—Pierce Ecan, Esq., author of “ The 
Flower of the Flock,” “‘ The Snake in the Grass,” &c., is of itself a 


guarantee, that 








ADA LEIGH; OR, THE LOVE TEST, 


will be found a tale of absorbing interest ; and our readers will soon 
discover for themselves that in accurate delineation of human cha- 
racter, the portrayal of sentiment and the development of a finely 
constructed plot, Apa Lzicn is a tale that has seldom been sur- 
passed in interest. Let everybody read it. A synopsis of the 











chapters published in our last is given in this number. 
































THE “WASHINGTON TRAGEDY. 
Crime and Bloodshed in the Federal Capital, 
SHOOTING OF PHILIP BARTON KEY BY HON, 
DANIEL E. SICKLES, OF NEW YORK. 

( With the only correct Illustrations published ; made from sketches 
by our Special Artist.) 

On the afternoon of Sunday, February 27th, the city of Washington 
was suddenly thrown into a state of intense excitement on learning 
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BOK. DANISL B. SIiCKLES SHOOTING 





PHILIP BARION EET IN PRESIDENT'S SQUARE, 























WASHINGTON—-SCERE OF THE TRAGEDY——FROM 








A sETCH MADE ON 108 SPOT BY OVR SPECIAL auypr. 


















that Philip Barton Key, Esq., United States District 
been shot in Pennsylvania Avenue by the Honorah 
Bickles. The cause of this terrible affair was the 












the conduct of Key and Mrs. Sickles. For months pasty#ociety in 
Wi busy-withthe mames of Mfrs. Sickles and of j 
Mr. Key. Their intimacy was of that marked and pe¢nliar kind 


which may perfectly well consist in the innoeence of any absolute 
guilt—sinee while{t was open to public observation; it was hardly 
concealed from Mr. Sickles himself, who having married his wife, 
Miss Bagioli, of New Yorkjin her early youth, had always treated 
her with extreme kindness. and tenderness, and doubtless looked 
upon her relations with Mr. Key as the mere expression of a girlish 
love of admiration, and of a vanity delighting in the sense of power 
over a man of fine presence, graceful address, and a certain local 
renown in the District for high spirit, resolution and gallantry. 
(Continued on page 230.) 








DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 
Congressional Summary. 
Senate.—Frs. 28.—The Senate refused to take up the Homestead bil—26 
29. General Houston delivered his valedictory, reviewing his public 
and peying off some old scores due to his enemies. Conference committees 


were appointed on the Consular and Diplomatic and General Appropriation 
diils. The bill making appropriations for Post Office expenses was taken up. 


Manca 1.—The credentials of Mr. Douglas for another six years’ term were 
pre-ented. The Post Office Appropriation bill was taken up in committee, anc 
& clause was appended similar to that on the post routes bill, raising the rate 
to five cents, and abolishing the franking privilege. It was agreed 
that the Post Office advertising should hereafter be cone only in the two papers 
of the t circulation in each State, and twoin Wasbing‘on city. Amoticn 
by Mr. Wilson, that Mr. Butterfield, the overland mail ¢ontractor, be allowed 
to carry the mails by any route he may choose, provoked a l-ng debate, in the 
eourse of which it came out that the Jetters by that conveyance cost each ‘rom 
-five to sixty dollars. The amendment was rejected. The amendments 

in committee were subsequently acted upon by the Senate, and mo-t 

agreed to. One of them reduces the contract of Butterfield & Co. The 
bill was finally passed, 29 to 22. The Naval Appropriation bill was taken up 
at 10 o’clock at night. 

Marca 2.—The bill to carry into effect the treaty with China was passed. A 
great number of memorials were laid on the table, the reason being that there 
‘was no time toact upon them. The Miscel/aneous Appropriation bill was then 
taken up. It appropriates an aggregate of about $2,300,000. Mr. Hunt:r, 
from the Finance Committee, moved an amendment authorising the President 
to issue Treasury notes for twenty millions, at six per cent. interest, which 
was adopted, 24to 10. There was no final vote. 


Mouse of Representatives.—Frn. 28.—The House passed the Naval 
A priation bill. Leave to report a bill authorizing \the re-issue of Treasury 
was refused—93 against 108. The Miseellaveous Appropriation bill was 
taken up, and an amendment to discontinue the Atlantic ani Gulf Coast sur- 
vey was rejected. A report was presented from the relect committee appointed 
to examine into the accounts of the late Superintendent of Printing, with a 
recommendation that the papers be sent to the prosecuting Attorney of the 
District of Columbia. 


Manca 1.—The Miscellaneous Appropriation bill was finally passed, after 
action on the Senate’s amendments. The Ocean Mail 4 ppropriation bill, #fter 
debate in Committee of the Whol*, was tab'ed by the House, by eleven major 
. The mewbers seem to bave come t» the conclusion that the contract sys- 
so far as relates to the Ocean Mail service is wrong,and the business 
be left opem to competition. The Senate’s amendmeots to the Army 
bill were acted upon in committee, and will be finally disposed of by tte House 


Marca 2.—The-rales were suspended, and the Senate resoluticn authorizing 
the President to confer on Commander Stewart the commission of Senior Flag 
Officer in the Navy,'on.the active list, was passed. The Senate’s amend nents 
to the Army bill wer@ acted upon. The Senate bill appropriating $55 000 for 
deepening the channel of the t. Clair Flats was passe by any-6ve majority, 
but it is probable that the President will either veto it or keep ic in his poe’et, 
and thus prevent its be¢omir law. The Ocean Mail Steamer bill was again 
rejected by a decided v>te.: resident was r: quested to communicate any 
with Switge , relative to that clause in the late treaty wiih 
that ¢ountry which disc against Jewish citizeas of this country who 
may visit or scjourn in Switzerland. A great deal of confusion was now ocea- 
sioned by gles for thesfloor and contradictory motions, but fiaally the 
Benate’s amendments to the Nayal bill were taken up, in committee. An in- 
teresting debate relative to the legality of charter the. vessels for the 
Paraguay Expedition ensued, in which the conduct of the Secretary of the 
Navy was censured, but finally the appropriation for the expedi'ion was agreed 
and the House soon after adjourned. The Senate Post-route bill was allowed 

on the Speaker’s table, the réason, as underr‘aod, being that the Senate 
fm advancing the rate of postage to increase the revenue, had usu'p 
one of the ames of the House, It is certalm that the House will not 
im any event agree to an increase. : 

Bloody Affair.—An old political feud has existed for rome time between 
Thomas 8. of Hawesyille, and Cicero Maxwe'l, of Hartford, Ky., the pro- 
for that distriet. Mr. Low had threatened to cowhide Mr 

him. While Mr. Maxwe.l was addressing the court at 
he was ted by Mr. Low, denouncing him in grossly msult- 
Mr. Max and others then fired several shots at Mr. Low, 
in the t and arm, cutting off his toumb. and riddling bi« 
, | fire with pistols now ensued, @nd Jobn Aldridge, a friend of 
Mr. kilied; and a Mr. Miller shot through the thigh, Mr. Low has 
been committed to jail for protection from the mob. - 


ery Rptural.<Gome days ago the fair Piccolomini was roused out of her 
nap at Troy, to retura thanks for the honor of a grand serepade. Dr. 
led forth the fair cantatrice, who said : “ Sheentlemen, I] am veer 

for dis cocmplementz. I am veer poore speak Anglish, unt | 
sh ,” With such a fair companion we dare say many others felt 
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Mems-—President Buchanan uses no tobacco. General Cas 
Bourbon. fenator Douglas uses no pepper, ard the Postmaster 
mealsaday. N. P. Willis cuts bis own bair. Ca'eb 
and wears no beard. Rufus Choate and Henry Ward 
of coffee. E. R. Whipple rarely breakfasts before ten, 
begins iness at eight. Edward Everett writs his extempora- 
Ralph Waldo frecrecn often dines at Parker’s, but rarely 
‘Wilfam Cullen Bryant finds inspiration in two or three cups ot 
an’ Longfellow smokes a meerschaum, The smallest sized poet in 
‘ol the best looking one Fields, and the biggest one Pike, of 
i editor of Frank Leslie's Budget of Fun is so thin that 
at splits a bullet. : 


Servant.—The latest case of faithful Bidiyism is chroniclei 
field (Mass.) Gazetfe. An Irish girl was dispatched to a neighbor's 
a note, avd directed to give it personally to the person addressed. On 
Biddy found that the neighbor bac gone to Northampton, whither she 
her way, twelve miles, on foot, and traversed the streets till she found 
the individual and delivered the note.’ Bhe then started to return, stopping 
over night on the way with some friends, and reaching home next day, whe» 
her mistress that she must give up her place, for she could not go any 
more such long errands. 

Gosstp.—A man in Orange, Mass., was married on the 9'h ult., became a 
fatber on the 10th, and adverticed his wife on the 14th, cautioning ali persons 

her on his account. 

At Greenfielo, Mass., lately, a minister and lady exchanged carpet- bags acci- 
dentally. He was horror-stricken when he went to look for his sermons to 
find he had two chemisettes and three ~ 4 

4 few days aco, a lawyer gave an insult to the judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, at Logansport, Ubio, while on the bench, whereupon the jndge got 
at once from his seat, and going into the bar, gave the chap a sound crub-. 
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It is stated that the body of a child some three or four years old, and con- 
siderab! 7 focares was recently found in a bale of regs at a paper mili, in Gar- 
diner, . The rags were imported from abroad. 

When old Captain Brown heard of the President's instructions to Governor 

to. offer two bundred ard fifty dollars for his a» prehension and capture, 
be issued & proclamation offering two dellars ard fifty cents fcr Mr. Buchanan’s 
head ! 


The Electric eee a French Invention.—A cvriovus circum- 
stance wonld seem to indicate that the French will be able to establish # claim 
of invention of the elzctric telegraph. [here bas been recently 
arare manuscript, wrttten by Lonis Lesage, a man of science, 
dated 1765, and entitled ‘‘ Diss-rtation upon the Application of Hlecrrici'y to 
the Transmission of News.”? The menuscript, with notes by the celebrated 
Bonnet, the author's friend, was knocked down to » professor of the University 
of ar, the author wa: the son of a Frenchman, residiog in Geneva, 
Bwit bat was born in France, where he lived, engaged in scientific pur- 
suite, until 1750, when he joined his famfly. I 1774 he est»blisbed an electric 
in Geneve. This telegraph consisted of twenty-four wires, insulated 

from each other and corresponding wiih the twenty-four letters of the alpbabe:. 
The wires were operated upon by an electric battery. The apparatus, although 
incomplete, contained the germ of the invention, which reached a positive 
= when Volta discovered, in 1800, the new form of electricity whicn bears 


A Rascally Officer.—At Hoboken, te this city, im the Hudson 
County Court, on Monde e policeman nemed Thomas MusCobe was Aned $100 
and costs, and to days’ imprisonment for having cmmitted 
an aggravated aseault upon a lady. August last a reward was offered for 
the arrest Bn Rey Tew murdered ber hu:band in ae poison- 
him. MoCabe, while ipg for the murderese, took it toto bead to 

a Mre. Walton, stopping at Baumer’s Hotel in Hoboken. The 
officer went to her private room, and in- 
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aryest who 
ledy’s busband was sent. and 
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+The Middletown (New Jersey) 


Advertiser of the 23d ult. announces the th of two colored women, Aunt 


F 
Kandas, aged 103 lgby Schanck, aged 119 years. Qld Aunty Schanck. 
Gistiasly femeaseres dhe tating solders eres to the brooks ‘and springs | 


to qoench thefr thirst io the memorable battle of Moomouth. . Sbe heard the 
thrieks avd gevens of the dyieg, and could portray vividly, in her uncouth 
way, the incidents. cornected with thoze times that tried mem’s‘souls. She 
said that, when about fourteea years old, on one cccasion ber master found 
the British curpechoa ont to save ber he threw her uadera brush heap. 
Toe enemy advanced, & her master, burned the buildiog, and left her uo 

discov: in- ter peeuliar one A most remarkable fact in the history of 
these women is, that they bad always been acquainted with each other; the 
eldest ope remembered tue birth of Aunt Kandas, and they were both interred 
in the Good Luck burying ground in the same week, and only a day apart. 


Generosity of the British wovernment.—Tbe British Goveroment 
have exhibited an unusual amouat of sympatby with the exiles who are on 
their way from the Mediterranean to this country~-having directed the Bri- 
tish Consul in this city, as will be seen from the following letter addressed to 
an Italian who has put himself forward in the matter: 

“ Brirish CONnsvLatg, 17 Broadway, Feb. 24, 1859. 
G. Gasani, Esq , 43 Wall street: 

Dssk S1r—As I have received official instructions from her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that, on the arrival at this port of the Neapolitan exiles, now on 
their voyage | iz, I should assist them so far as I can in obtainiog em- 
ployment, and thereby relieve them from the want and misery to which they 
may otherwire be exposed in consequence of being landed in a fore’ga country, 
far removed from their native home, and unprovided with adequate means for 
their subsistence, I beg leave to acquaint you that I shall be happy to co-ope- 
rate with the committee of which you are chairman, in any measures which 
my bead pted for alleviating the misfortunes of your bavisbed countrymen; 
and so far as the proceediogs taken for their relief coincide witb my instruc- 
tions, I shall bs prepared to contribute to the funds now being collected under 
the sanc'ion of the committee. 

Iam, dear sir, respectfully and truly yours, 
F. M. ARCHIBALD, H. B. M. Consul.’’ 


Low Life Preferred to High Life.—A citizen of former high stend- 
ing in the city, who is possessei of nearly $200,000 worth of property (by his 
wile), was lately arrested in a low groggery, by officer Geest, ot the City Hall 
Police Court, for vagrancy, on complaint of his own son, and committed tem- 
porarily by the Justice of that Court on the charge, His wife and son ssy 
that he vever comes h-me—tbat they cannot keep him at home, and that he 
does nothiog but squander the'r property in drunkensess and debauch; that 
they have suffered long, and done every possible thiog in efforts to rerorm him, 
but all to no purpose; they ray he has already squandered thousands and 
thousands of dollars, by making bills, which were paid to save him and tbem- 
selves from disg: ace. They now feel it their duty, although it is a distressing 
01¢, to cause him to be placed where he cannot conduct himself as hereto‘ore 
avy longer. 


Horrible.—One of the most revolting attempts at murder which ever ce- 
curred ip the city took place on Wednesday afternoon, at a house in Forty- 
seventh street, near Sixth avenue, cccupied by Michael Kelly and his wife 
ann. Kelly, it appears, went home drunk from his porter-house, corver of 
Leroy and Wasbington streets, at three o’clock in the afternoon, and, without 
any apparent provocation, seized a shovel and with it struck his wife several 
blows upon the head and face, cutting both her cheeks open, splitting her 
nose, and inflieting terrible gashbes in her head. The poor woman shrieked 
tearfully, and finally jell senseless to the floor. Offior Whitman, of the Twen- 
ty-second Preciact, was cn duty ip the neighborbocd at the time, and, hearinz 
the cries of the woman, rusbed into the house, and after considerable search, 
found Kelly sitting ia a cbair, his wife Jying upon the floor, and quanti- 
ties of red hot coals piled over her. The misereant, it avpears, after almost 
butebering his wife with the shovel, had used the weapon to teke live coals 
from the fire, and these he had heaped upon her body, and her clothes were 
burning when tue officerentered. Kelly was immediately secured, and a physi- 
cian was obtained, who ¢cid all in his power to aid the suffering women. Mrs. 
Kelly’s injuries are thought to be fatal. Kelly was taken before Justice Kelly, 
and when asked what, he had to say, replied that the whole story was a d——d 
lie. He is a rough-looking Irishman, about forty years of age, and when he 
entered the court h’s hands and clothes were covered with blood. The magis- 
trate locked him up, to await the result of his wife’s ivjuries. 


Romance on a Fiatboat.—Justico Fenton, of the Seventeenth Ward, 
at Cincinnati, Obio, united in marriage a few cays ago a flat-boa'man, David 
Klonner, ubout sixty years old, to a girl, Catbarine Marsh, jast eighteen. 
Klopner, on his way down the river, bad laid up one night, on account of fog, 
about two huadred miles above here, and goirg on shore to make some pur 
chases in a thinly settled ci-trict of Ohio, he entered a rude cabin, of which 
Ca‘barine’s iather w.s sole proprietor. Afierchatting for some time with the 
oid man, he turned to ihe daughter, who was very amiable, and asked ber if 
she would vot lke to go to Cincinnati. She, with an unexpected promptness, 
said, **Oh, yes! I’ve always wanted to see that big city I’ve heard so much 
of.” “If you'll go, I’il marry you,” said the boa'man; and after a few mo- 
ments she apd her father consente , and as soon as they arrived there the 
twain were united by the megistrate. Klonner bad never been married, but 
had ‘‘taken a fancy’? to Catharine, who, notwithstanding the disparity of 
their sges, seems to like her husband greatly, A queer aod not unromantic 
history this, wh le 

* Floating down the river on the Obio.”’ 


A Man Hanging Himeelf to a Corpse.—We learn the following de- 
tails of a most singular affair which occurred near Cumminsville, some four or 
five miles from Cincinnati, last week. It appears that a person, whose name 
was not given us, entered the burying-ground at that place, and removed a 
dead body irom a grave, which he placed ina sack. In making bis exit from 
the yacd, it was necessary to ecale a high board fence, which the resurrec- 
tionist evidently found difficulty in accomplishing with the burcen with which 
he was encumbered. In order, therefore, to give him free use of his hands 
apd arms, he placed the cord attached to the mouth of the sack around his 
shoulders, and elimbed to the top of the fence, when he must have fallen off, 
leaving the corpse on the opposite side. The result was that the cord was 
drawn up around his neck, and he was found dead the next morning, having 
been choked to death by the weight of the corpse on the opposite side of the 
fence! Tre story seems an incredible one, but we are informed that, start: 
ling as it is, it is nevertheless true. 








FOREIGN NEWS 
We have news by the City of Faltimore to the 15th ult. 


ENGLAND. 

In the House of Lords, on the 14th of February, tbe Far! of Malmesbury, in 
reply to Lord Wodehouse, said he would lay before the House the recent cor- 
respondepce with the United States Government respecting the right of search. 
He thought Fngland had exercised a wise discretion in giving up that right; 
and he believed that a code of instruc'ions, which had been agreed to by 
England and Franee, and had been submitted to America for approval, would 
be found to work satisfactorily in repressing the slave trade. 

Tbe Earl of Clarendon eaid the right of search was a belligerent right, and 
could not be preperly exercised in time of peace. He trusted that the new 
code of instructions would prove satisfactory, but unle's they were adopted by 
all the great maritime powers, tLere would always be disputes and incon- 
venience. 

Mr. Disraeli, in reply to Lord C. Paget, stated that Goverpment would not 
grant unconditional guaraxtees to the Atlantic telegiaph, or to avy other sub- 
marine telegrapb. 

The mammoth steamer Great Eastern had been formally registered at the 
Custom House in the name of the Great Ship Company as owners, free from 
incumbrances. The first step towards preparing the vessel for sea bad been 
made by hoisting in the main sba't of the pacdie engines by means o° Bishop’s 
derrick, The weight of the shaft is about forty tons. 

A rumor:was current that the Earl of Malmesbury bad proposed the meeting 
of a Congress specially to arrange for the evacuation of the Roman States. 


FRANCE. 

The wat pavic appears to have died out. The Paris correspondents of the 
Engiieh press bave little that is new to s*y upon the subject. The correspond- 
ent of Ze Nord says that ail the efforts made by England to induce France and 
Austria to agree upon a common ground for negoliations on the subject of 
Italy, bave failed. 

The French budget of expenses for the present year shows an increase of 
29,500,000 franes. The increase in the revenue is estimated at 43,000,000 
iranes. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Globe rays that from Vincennes, Metz, 
ani every arseoul in France, guns and stores were on the move for the Medi- 
verranean acd Lyons. 

the Pars correspondent of the Daily News says the Emperor was making 
preparations ef a nature ‘o indicate that he inten’ s to take the field ia person; 
and that it is certain he burre with the ambition to command an army in 
actual warfare. 

The French Ministers at Hamburg and Frankfort have had an interview with 
the Em,eror. I+ was reported that they were sent for by him to report as to 
the state of public feelivg in Germeny. 

The Heral.’s Paris correspondent continued to write vory warlike latters. In 
his last he states that an impression prevailed that before the expiration of two 
months hostilities will break out. 

The Paris correspondent of the Globe says: ‘Not only has the peace 
pamphlet of F-lix G-rmain been seized, but the writer is aboat to be prosecuted 
for cutraging the memory of the First Consul, and denigrating the European 
system of Napoleon L. It is stated to me, but I can hardly vouch for it, that 
on account of this sudden alliance by marriage of the Savoy dynasty with that 
of Bovaparte, the young Comte de Chartres, who had taken service, or entered 
a military cadet school at Turin, has quitied Piedmont, and gone to jon his 
brother, Comte de Paria, at Seviile.”? 


AUSTRIA. 


The Oesterreichische Corr: contains an offigia! article in which it is 
eiaithil hah Ge epic aks ty Oe Eanes Poe ao one 







































” It was generally believed 

Loan were only between £1 000 and £1,500,000. 7 i 
“ gS BaRDIMIA. Ge 

The Paris correspondent of the Londen sti 

the puget Sardinia will: mary. Maria, m4 . 

of Russia. 

‘he King of Sardinia had conferred upon the Prince Imperial of France the 

order of the Apnonciado. 

The Borsen Halle of Hamburg, of January 26th, stated that a diplomatic 
note, sent to the Court ef Turin by the English Cabinet, was ‘extremely 
severe,”’ and pressed Sard’nia to abandon ber “ provoking attitude’’ towards 
Austria. It appears from tbe article in the Opinione, which parses for the crgan 
of Count Cavour, that a note on the subject bas really been sent from London, 
but according to the Opinione, it was pot so “‘ severe’? as represented. That 
journs] admits that the attitude of the Cabinet of London is not Javorable to 
the cause of Piedmont in Italy; but it thinks that the English policy with 
regard, not only to Sardinia, but the whole Italian Peninsula, is yet in a state 
of incubation. England, it says, caunot shew herself decidedly hostile to 
Piedmont without contradieting a!l the established principles of her policy. 
Piedmont is the only tree State in Italy—the only one which bas succeeded in 
establishing a régime of regular progress and civil'zation—the only one which 
has loyally accepted an English alliance. Whatever differences of opinion 
there may be between the two Courts, hos‘ility between the two countries is 
scarcely to be conceived; and the Opinione sees in Lord Malmesbury’s note itself 
a proof of this position. 

NAPLES. 


The Neapolitan frigate Stromboli, with the amnested political prisoners on 
board, was at Cadiz on the 3d February, for the purpose of transferring the 
prizoners to a Spanish vessel bound to New York. ecommander of the 
English steamer Amazon had offered at Cadiz to convey all the exiles to Eng- 
land free of charge, out his off3r was declined. 

The hereditary Grand Duchess of Tuscany, daughter of the King of Saxony, 


died at Naples. 
RUSSIA. 


A rumor prevailed that Russia was concentrating troops on the frontiers of 
Moldavia; and it was asserted that in the event of a war with Italy an army of 
200,000 men will be posted in Russian Poland. 


COCHIN CHINA. 


The French Government has received despatches direct from Cochin China, 
dated 5th of December last. At that date the weather had greatly improved. 
The rain had almost cumpletely ceased, and the health of the pS, both 
French and te was satisfactory. The plan of a town had been laid out 
on the Bay of Touran, which may some day attain a degree «f importance equal 
to that of Hong-Kong in China. All the preparations had been completed fer 
the attack on the capital of the empire of Anpvam at no distant day... The 
revolt at Tonquin had been confirmed, and it was expected that it would con- 
siderably assist the French operations. Since the month of November the 

rseeution of the Christians had increased with double fury. The Admiral 

ad, in eonsequence, sent several small vessels to the northern coast, which 
had saved the missionaries. The late comet frightened the Emperor of Cochin 
Chiva so much that he locked himself up in a fortress, with a cord and polson, 
ready to kill himself should the fiery stranger come near enough to be trouble- 
some. 



















GOSSIP OF THE WORLD. 


ENGLAND. 


Taking Time by the Forelock.—Application has been made {o the 
Committee of the new Town-hall for the use ot the hall ou April 23, 1864 (! !) 
the tri-centenary of Shakespeare! This is nothing to a osnnie Scot of our ac- 
quaintanee, who being disappointed in receiving a ticket’ for the recent. Burns 
centenary dinner, has bespoke one for the next one! 4 


St. Helena.—Major de Rougemont, the agent appointed by Napolecn to 
take charge of Longwood, the house occupied -by the first. Napoleon at St. 
Heleva, writes, December 30, that he had arrived, and bad been received with 
honors by the cfficia] dignitaries of that isiand. He. :. “I cannot express 
to you the profoun’ emotion I experienced at Longwood at seeing the room in 
which Napoleon expired, and the melancholy feelings ing by tue Valley of 
the Tomb. I inbabit a handsome country house at two ues from the 
town, while I am waiting to be installed at Lengweel at the end of January, iv 
the large house occupied by the Emperor, which requires numerous repairs.” 


Shakespeare’s lt Expericnce.—Lord Campbell, in.a letter to J. 
P. Collier, Erg, saye: ‘* Were an issue tried before mecam Chief ‘Justice at tle 
Warwick awi.es, ‘whether William Shakespeare, late of Stra’ford-opon-Avon, 
gentleman, was c’erk in an attorney’s office, in Stratford«upon 4von, afore- 
said,’ Isbould hold that there is evidence (ogo to the jury insupport of theaffirm. 
ative, but I should add that the evidence is very far trom being donclasive, ani 
that I should tell the twelve gentlemen in the box that it is a c+se entirely 
for their deci-ion—without venturing even to hint to t for their guidance, 
apy opinion of my own. Should they unanimously agree in a verdict either in 
the oflirmative or negative, I do not think that the Court, sitting in banco, 
could properly set it aside and grant a new irial. But the probability is (par- 
ticularly if the trial were by a special jury of Fellows of the Society of anti- 
quaries) that, af.er they had been some hour: in deliberation, I should receive 
&* messege trom them—‘ there is no chavce of our agresing and therefore we 
wish to be discharged ;’ that having sent for them into cour’, and read them a 
lecture on the duty imposed upon them by law of being-unan , [should be 
obliged to order them to be locked up for the night; that hav-ng sat up all 
nigut without eating or drinking, and ‘without fire, candlelight excepted,’ 
they would come into court nex: morning pale and ghastly, atili saying ‘ we 
capnot agree,’ and that, according to the rigor of the law, | ought to order 
them to ve again locked up, as before, till the close of the assizes, and then 
sentence them to pond gv into a cart, to accompany me in my progress to the 
oon — town, and to be shot into a ditch on the confines of the county of 

arw 


Atlantic Cable.—Undiscouraged by the failure of the Jate attempts to 
connect Europe and the New World, afresh company, the Great Oceaa Tele- 
graph Company (limited), is announced as being formed for the purpose. The 
cable employed by the Great Ocean Company is to be constructed according to 
the patented systems of Mr. thomas Alian. Mr. Allan’s rope is the direc! re- 
verse of the late one; the whole strength being placei im the cue, or centre, 
instead of on the outside, so that the tension which is inevitable with heavy 
cables like the Atlantic Company’s is avoided, and the gutta percha, the insu- 
lating medium, is preserved from injury. It is now en ascertained fact ia the 
ecience of cables, that the shoaler the water the heavier the cable should be, 
and vice versa. The Great Ocean Company propose to carry their live fiom the 
Land’s End to Halifax, N. 8., which is one of the British ‘naval arsenals, and 
the key to the wires through their North American pos , as well as to 
the United States. 


Oysters.—An English yay says: “During the season of 1848-9, 130,000 
bushels of oysters were sold ia Loadon alone. A milion anda ha'f ure con- 
sumed in Edinburgh each season, being at the rave of more than 7,300 a day 
and more than sixty millions are taken annually from the French channel 
bank: alone. Each batch of oysters intended for tne French capital is eub- 
jected to a preliminary exercise in kee the shell closed at other hours than 
when the tide is out, until at length they learn by experience that it is neces- 
sary to do so whenever they are uncovered by sea water. Thus they are epa- 
bled to enter ths metropolis of France as polished oysters ought to do, not 
gapiog like astounded rustics.’? 


FRANCE, 

Female Physicians.—The Tribunal of Correctional Police of Lyons tn 
December last condemned a young lady, named Breasac, to 80/. fine for ille- 
gaily exercising medicine; also to pav the physicians of the city 5U0f. as dam- 
ages. She, it appenred, had professed to be able to cure maladies and diseases 
by merely touching the person, and it was stated that she bad obtained such 
success that h.r house was constantly encumbered w:th people who coasulted 
her, some of them coming from distant places, such as Grenoble, Marseiiles and 
even Algiers. It was stated, too, that her patients were chiefly of the better 
class of society, carriages being constantly at her door; and it was added that 
on the day on which a commissary of police went to draw up a proces-verbal 
against her, he found not tewer than seventeen ladies and gentlemen collected 
iu her ante-room. Three days ago she appealed to tbe Imperial Court of Lyons 
aginst the condemnation, bat frankly admitted that she had cured psople by 
touch, and had received money for so doing. Her advocate contended that 
there was no difficulty in believing that she had received a peculiar gift, which 
enabled her to distinguish the true nature of maladies and to prescribe the 
remedies forthem. He asserted that she had most undocbtedly effected mar- 
vellous cures, and that her powers having become developed, she was now bet- 
ter able to do so than ever. He then a*gued that the ittegel exercise of medi- 
cins is what the law calis a “‘ contravention,” not an “ offence,”’ and that the 
maximum punishment is 15f. fine. He also complained of the sum granted to 
the doctors as excessive. The court confirmed the previous judgment. 


Giving Himself Airs.—A Weimar letter states that Listz, the great 
piacoforte player, has given in his resignation as director of the opera of that 
place, in consequence of the coldness with which the ‘‘ Barber of Bagdad,”’ 
composed by his pupil Cornelius, had been reozived. 


Pam and Nap.—A Compiégne anecdote is related by « Pari« correspond- 
evt of aw English paper. Lord Paimerston turned out for one of the imperial 
parties de chasse equipped in his Hampshire ‘‘pink,’’ well known in every 
gorse and ~ oy bw many amile about Broadlands. The day was drizzly, 
and threatening heavy rain. The Emperor ur his guest to put on a vedin- 

“Oh, no, your » ajesty,’”” was Lord Palmerston’s plueky and pointed 


reply, “you know no ever g through our red-coats.” This to .b 
“Reapew of my Coc,” with Wolo undigued, we think was talling and 


~ 
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CHRONICLES OF THE BASTILE. 
A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 
THE BERTAUDIERE. 


CHAPTER XLVIIL—HOW JACQUES CLAIMED HIS FATHER AT THE BASTILE, 
AND WHAT OCCURRED TO HIM. 


sooner ’Argenson made up his mind to free himself than he set about 
oS be At Ae gen wovld use all expedition, and though he had 
ta pula'ed that the business the latter had in band would occupy nearly an 
hour, he was not the less aware that it might possibly be completed within half 
the t'me, proviced nope were lost. ; 

His wrole anxiety then was to reach the Basti'e before Jacques quitted it; 
put how break from his present bondage? The window, besides being up two 
stories, was too strongly barricaded with iron bars to sfford him «gress, nor was 
there apy porsibility of opening it within any given number of mivuter—f.r he 
pow counted minutes and seconds too—~so securely was it fastened. Escape by 
the coor in the natural way bad been cut off by the spy, and yet this was his 
only chance; as Jacques, however, had apprepriated the key to his own use 
=, while, D’Argepson saw but one alternative, pamely, to force the lock. 

The leek ’ an exceedingly massive one, with three bolts, was not fixed on the 
door, which was of oak, two inches thick at least, but let.into it, so that the 
polts shot into the doorpost, being retained in its place by six large screws, 
ar‘ two bands of iron embracing it crosswise, which were fastened each by 
two screws. One glance sufficed to show D’Argenson that foreing it was out of 
the question; he therefore resolved upon removing the lock itself, and began 
to look about for some tool wherewith to accomplish his object. 

Drawing his sword, he crossed to the cbimne , and laying the weapon across 
one of the irons or do in the hearth, with the other struek it a smart blow 
pear the hilt; the blade snapped short off, and with this substitute for a chisel 

ork. 
OS comeinneed operations upon one of the iron bands overlapping the lock, 
but notwithstanding the pe:severance thet he wrought with, nearly five 
minutes elapsed before he succeeded in even moving one screw. At length it 


eo ou directed his attention to the screws by which the lock was fixed into 


the door. ’ € 

is assiduity appeared tobe applied in vain, for not only were these deeply 
elves parey rs Ae socket but rusted there. D’Argenson cursed and wrought, 
and wrought avd cursed, until the perspiration rolled down his face, oozing 
from every pore; still he was none the more forward. At last his unwearied 
efforts were crowned with partial success; the first screw yielded a little, then 
more, then fairly gave way. Five yet remained. 

S:mewbat encouraged, he redoubled his exertions, and after prolonged 
attempts the recond screw in turn yielded, then the third. 

Nearly half an hour had elapsed since Jacques’ departure. 

Inserting now the broken blade of his sword between the wood and the lock, 
he strove to force the latter out, but the vehemence with which he applied his 
strevgth to accomplish this. caused the portion that remained of the blade to 
nap short off within an inch of the hilt.. Tnis accident cau:ed him to foam 
with rage, which he yented@ in kicks showered at the door and an interminable 
strirg of execrations. He finally wrenched it open. 

But Jaeques had been gone now quite an hour, and the chances were that he 
had already quitted the Bastile. 

Spurred on by his thirst for revenge, though despairing of success, D’ Argenson 
no soorersaw his way clear than he rushed out of the house, greatly to the 
amazement of the porter, who was just then engaged with the Cerberus of a 
neighboring house in discussing the various causes, probable and possible, tl at 
bad that morning brought there the lieuterant of police and so many soldiers. 

Aman walking at a moderately fast pace may go from the Rue Vieiile du 
Tewple to the Bastile within a few seconds of ten mivutes; D’Argenson ran 
the whole way, never relaxing h's speed, rather increasing it, on the con- 
trary, the nearer he approached his goal : 

» He reached the first corps-de-garde, which, it will be remembered, defended 
the triple drawbridge thrown over the small diteh dividing the Entry Court or 
Court of the Elm from theSmall Court, or, a8 it was subsequently denominated, 
the Court of Governvent, and the officer on duty to him, said, as soon 
as he recovered sufficient breath to rpeak distinctly, 

“Let no one pass out tili I return; not a soul—not even Monsieur de St. 

fare |’? 
wine officer made the military salute, and D’Argenson proceeded into the 
chateau, his unexpected arrival, as usual, throwing the authorities into some 
consternation,-which was in nowise diminished by ths anxiety depicted in his 
face, flushed by his exertion, and from which the perspiration streamed. 

He found St. Mare and Corbé in the council-ehamber, both of whom started 
on seeing him enter ian such» plight; but he gave them no time to wonder 
what could be the object of his visit, for addressing both at once he inquired 
hurriedly whether Jacques had been there. 

“No, monseigneur,”? was St. Mare’s reply. . 

“Sang diew!” exclaimed he, bursting into a savage, exulting chuckle ; 
“then Lam yet in time! He will not tarry, ’sieur governor! Intorm me of 
his arrival! I shall bein the Iron Mask’s chamber !|”’ 

With this he hurriedly withdrew, leaving the governor and his nephew in 
considerable perplexity. ‘ 

He had not absented himself more than a quarter of an hour when Jacques 
made his appearance ; he entered with a firm step, and without the least hesi- 
tation of 5 ing meither to the right nor to the left, but advanced 
deliberately up the table at which St. Marc was seated, and handing him the 
paper he had procured from D’ argenson, said, 

‘ Sieur governor, thou hast in confinement here an oli man, one Jacques 

Morin by name! 1 am come to claim his liberation! This is my warranty !’’ 

“fis the old man in the dungeon of the ditch of the Bertaudiere,” 
whispered Corbé to his uncle, whilst the latter cast bis eye over the first 


document. 
“ Hast:thou @ safe conduct for thyself,” 





“ Yes,’’ muttered the governor. 
said he, addressing Jacques. 

“T bave,”’ answered the latter, 
on a form:r occasion. 

8t. Mare glanced at it, and in a half-j'bing, half-exulting voice, remarked, 

“This orcer has been cancelled by Monseigneur D’Argenson.”’ 

‘Indeed,”’ observed Jacques, whose previous suspigions were now justified, 
as also his foresight in procuring another safe conduct whilst he held the lieu- 
tenant of police in his power; *‘ here, monsieur, he:e is another !’’ and he 
handed it to him. 
ear alters the case,’”? muttered St. Mare, bestowing a side glance at 


Tbe amiable pair smiled significantly, and whispered together for a moment; 
Corbé then withdrew, leaving Jacques slanding in the middle of the apartment; 
St. Mare resumed his writing. 

The lieutenant governor was not long gone; when he returned he was imme- 
diately followed by D’Argenson and a picket of eight soldiers, who, as they 
entered, surrounded the spy almost before he was aware of it. 

But how great was D’Argenson’s consternation and rage, when the men, 
upon turning the spy’s pockets inside out, found them empty. 

. In his breast! In his breast! Mort dieu!’’ shouted the lieutenant of 
pclice. 

Jacques hustled off the men by a jerk of his arm, and of his own accord 
threw open bis jerkin : 

“T koow what thou seekest, monseigneur,’’ said he, a scarcely perceptible 
smile illuminating his face; ‘“‘to spare further trouble, know that I have 
me Cispossessed myself of those papers for thine especial benefit |”? and he 


“Then by St. Mare thon shalt never quit there walls alive,’’ vociferated the 
lieutenant of police, excited to frenzy by this unexpected announcement, 
which completely overthrew his new born hopes, and imminently menaced him 
with disgrace. 

“If within three days from this I am not at liberty, Sieur D’Argengzon,”’ 
retorted Jacques, calmly, ‘1 would not give my life for thine !”’ 

“But who art thou, and whet, strange man,”’ said the tormer, after a pause, 
that was very embarrassing to all the assistants at this scene, and during which 
he had time to reflect upon the expediency of altering his tactics, ‘ that thou 
> os against me?’’ 

carcely an hour » monseigneur,’’ replied Jacques, ‘I refused t 
avy terms with thee a do I son! »? : es ee 

a I was then in thy power, ’Sieur Jacques; now thou art in mine!” 

ps Iam, monseigneur! Thou hast power over my liberty I granat——”’ 

‘ Ov-r thy hfe, say!” shrieked the lieutenant of police, in errupting him ; 

& word from me will hang thee even within this very hour !”’ 

“Threats, monseignear! Dost-thou not know me better? Take my life if 
thou wilt, thou wilt not livea week to enjoy thy triumph! Quinault would 
have cheated the gibbet of its prey by taking his own liie, perhaps that alter- 
native then may be left to thee |” 

D’Argenson perceived by the glances that parsed between St. Marc and Corbé 
aad the soldiers, that these recriminations were dangerous to him, but although 
he could have brought them at once to a close by ordering Jacques to be con- 
ducted away, he felt an irresistible impulse to continue the colloquy hoping 
still to gain him over by working on some weak point in his character which 
he trusted unexpectedly to unmask. 

“TI will not bandy words with thee,” said he ; “that thon art brave enough 
to despise life, and bold enough to place it in danger, thy present conduct now 
proves! But remember thy errand hither, ’sieur Jacques |’’ 

~ Thou canst not think I have forgotten it, Sieur lieutenant !” 
os resumed D’Argenson, ‘‘that thou hast not forgotten that thy 
4 still lives, though a prisoner; that his liberty, his life are in my 

The Spy groaned ; D’Argenson went on : 

a : = that thou canst not, that thou dost not love thy father—__.” 

id not come, monseigneur,”’ proudly replied Jacques, ‘‘ to purchase 
= ~t - ! Leame to claim tt as atigibees on ost ef justice ~ 
ive up thore papers,’’ rep¥ed D’Argenson, glowing wit “ 
thou and thy father sha'l go free hence a hy : a Mane 
the For the last time no, monseigneur !’’ retorted Jacques, firmly; “I have 
— - in my possession, nor will I divulge where they are! I shall say no 

‘Seize him, then; mort dieu!’ shout iy’ ron; ‘* i 
What cell is free, ‘Sieur St. Mare ?”” en ee ie — 

“ None, monseigneur! We are full.” 

** And the dungeons ?”” 


“Fuli, monseigneur! Two in each t i 
the wiiare » except in the dungeon of the ditch of 





tendering him the one which he had exhibited } 








« And who is there ?”’ inquired D’Argenson. 
‘The mad man,’’ answered St. Mare; “ old Jacques Morin |!’ 

The spy shuddered and his hanés in silent agony; D’Argenson looked 
at him fixedly, and chuckled in his face. — 

“Conduet him thither, then,”’ said he, waving his hand; ‘‘ he came to see 
his father; he shall see him !”’ ea tt 

‘‘ Thou art a monster,”’ replied the spy, in a husky voice; ‘‘ but I warn thee 
in time! Thy life isin danger! Mark well what Isay! If within three days 
Lam not at liberty there will be mischief done! Beware, monseigoeur |”’ 

“J will chance the mischief”? retorted he; ‘‘ thou shalt never quit these 
wall: alive, nor thy father either, who mey even vow outlive thee, unless I find 
it more convenient to hang him first and thee afterwards! Sang dieu! I will 
teach thee how to defy me !”’ 

‘sI do, then, Montreigneur D’Argenson |’? answered Jacques; ‘even here, 
where thou art supreme-——”’ 

“ Away with him,” shouted the lieutenant of police; ‘I am tired of this !”” 

Jacques turned proudly on his heel, and fell into the vacant space indicated 
by the sub-cfficer in charge of- the pieket, Corbé bringing up the rear; in this 
crder they quitted the couneil- * 

Shortly afterwards D’Argensona ieft.the fortress io return to Quinaul’’s in 
order to place his goods and ebattels under the official seal... 

With regard to the delay that had resulted so fatally, in so far as the spy 
was concerned, the cause can soon be explain ? 

Instead then of continuing his p: towards the Bastile, upon quitting 
Quitault’s house he turned into the Rue St. Paul, the scene of his late rescue, 
and made the best of his way thence to Lutetia. Depositing the valuable 
papers in question, in the hands of his trusty friend Democritus—whom he 
found regaling himself with one of :opus’ favorite dishes—he gave him cer- 
tain verbal instructions, with strict injunc'ions to follow them to the letter in 
the event of bis return not taking place within @ given time, and shaking the 
philosopher cordially by the , departed to fulfil his filial errand, The 
result is known. e 

* * 


It was midnight. 

In the dungeon of the ditch of the Berta udiére tower sat two human beings, 
the one an oid, decrepid man, with a long beard, white as snow, resching half 
way down his scarcely clad bojy, whose flesh and muscle had wasted away 
from his bones, fibre by fibre, until nothiog now remained save the thread upon 
which bis life hung; whcse eyes were lustiele-s, whose voice was tuneless, and 
whose limbs were paralyzed; the other, a man in the full prime and vigor of 
youth, with the sinews cf an ox, the frame of a Hercules, the eye of an eagle, 
and the courage of a lion. 

Five and twenty years before the old man had entered that den, the living 
prototype of the younger man ! 

The former was reclining up:n a stone—his eouch—upon which the younger 
bad s. read the clean straw given him to form his own bed; he bad cast bis 
cloak about his aged companion, whose head rested upon his shoulder, and one 
arm upon his knee. The gray light of a full moon streamed upon them through 
one long, narrow aperture, the only one by which air was admitted. 

The old man had not yet spoken to his co-mate ; but he had wept because he 
was kind, and fallen as eep upon his bosom like a child. 

Whilst the old man slept the other watched, gazing upon his countenance the 
while, with the large tears rolling down his manly cheeks ! 

The two prisoners were Jacques and his father. 


(To be continued.) 








Very Fond of Oysters.—Our excellent friend, Warren Leland, re- 
mai ked one day to us that ladies who eat many oysters were always happy, 
healthy and plump—and our experience confirms this. But we never heard of 
any fair oysterians coming near to the Roman ladies, who were so enamored 
with oysters that they were in the babit of gorging themselves to the root of 
their tongues, and used to apply the feathers of the peacock to make them 
selves disgorge the load that they might again enjoy the pleasures ofa new 
feast on the same d'sh, We fird it mentioned in the anrals of Roman gastron- 
omy, that some of the most noted philosophers and orators could consume at 
a single meal several hundreds of oysters. Seneca tells us he ate some bun 
dreds of them weekly. ‘‘ Oyster! dear to gourmands,’’ says he, ‘‘ whieh excites 
instead of satiating the appetite; which never causes il'ness, even when eaten 
to excess, so easy art thou of digestion.’’ Sergius Orata, according to Pliny, 
was the first to conceive and —- execution the formation of oyster-beds. 
He made extensive reservoirs at Baim, in which he deposited countless thou- 
sands of these shell-fish. A palace was reared in the vicini y, where the natu- 
ralist’s chosen friends were wont to regale themselves once a week with these 
delicious fish. Many slaves were —— at Rome in her early days trans- 
porting the oyster from its ocean-beds to the Imperial city. The expense of 
this was s0 enormous, that a Government mandate was issued prohibiting the 
frequent importation of the shell-fish. Pliny tells us they were often pre 
served in ice, 

New Tammany Song. 
I'd be a President, born of a job, 
At Washington resident, thaeks te my nob. 
What! although some promise Free Soiling flam, 
Iam an Old Tammany, that I am. 


Putting down Slavery is but a do, 
Masquerade knavery, wise men pooh-pooh 

I to the Tammany men look for sucéesa, 
Think of good salaries, friends of the Press! 


A New Edition.—The Buenos ayres Tribune, of the 28th December, 
contains an account, interspersed with abundance of sensation headings and 
sympathetic remarks, statiog that the city ot Paris had been blown up. the 
Louvre destroyed, 750,000 lives lost, and the Emperor, with ali his court killed 
entirely dead. It adds that in Eogiand it is eharged to be the work of secret 
societies. The item is merely of interest as showing the devices to keep public 
interest alive in dull quarters of the globe. 


} A Relie of the Past.—One afternoon, after the. Wisconsin Assembly 

had adjourned, an old Indian came into the hall, nodded to the members, 
shook hands, and wandered up to the Spesaker’s stand. Taking up the gavel 
he looked at it carefully, struck a blow with it, and listened. The echo pleased 
him, for he struck two or three more blows, then commenced a regular war 
dance, keeping time to his step with the new ‘war club’ The members 
cheered, and for ten minutes the old fel ow tept up his aboriginal exercise, and 
oply stopped when too tired to keep up his youthful pastime. 


Only an Emperor and a Nigger.—Stories of unheard-of barbari'ies 
perpetrated by the ex-Emperor Soulouque, of Hayti, are in circu'ation; among 
others is the following, about which, unbappily, there can be but little doubt, 
viz: That on examining the prison at Cape St. Nicholas Mole (a small town on 
the northwest ccast of Hayti), there were found no less than fifteen hundred 
skeletons of persons who had been deliberately murdered in that place. The 
prison was razed to the ground by Geffrard’s army, and the rooms where the 
skeletons were found, and which is below the level of the ses, was filed up 
with stones. It is said that at the time it was discovered, the floor was covered 
with water to the depth of more than a foot. 








THE “NEW YORK TIMES” ESTABLISHMENT. 


A TRIANGULAR space by the side of the City Hall—bounded by the 
Park, Park row, Nassau, Centre, Spruce, Frankfort and Chatham 
streets—has, by common consent, been christened by the title 
of Printing-House Square. At the base of this triangle, the im- 
posing establishment recently erected by the proprietors of the New 
York Yimes forms a striking architectural ornament to an active 
centre of business. We present this week an excellent view of the 
Times buildings, taken from a point midway in the square, com- 
manding a full view of the edifice. 

The district in which the Zimes buildings stand is sacred to the 
Press. At the cotner of Nassau and Spruce streets is the extensive 
establishment of the American Tract Society, whence are issued all 
the publications of that famous and active organization. The Sun- 
day Press, numerous job printing offices, two dailies, hosts of 
weekly issues, the warehouses of paper manufacturers, stationers 
and booksellers, itinerant bookdealers, shops for the sale of old 
pictures and rare works, all cluster around the small nucleus which 
forms at this junction of six leading thoroughfares. The title of 
Printing-House Square is therefore bestowed with much show of 
reason. 

The New York Times buildings, erected during the panic year, 
and first occupied on the first day of May, 1858, is a noble structure, 
constructed of stone and iron, and perfectly fireproof ; five stories 
in height ; the walls a light olive-colored stone, brought from Nova 
Scotia. Complete in all its appointments, this building deserves 
especial mention, if for no other reason than that it is the only 
newspaper office in the United States which combines within itself the 
requisites of thorough fitness and the elegance of refined taste. Our 
readers, we are assured, will be interested in a description of the 
parts of this establishment. 

The site is that which was for many years occupied by the Old 
Brick Church (the Rev. Dr. Spring's), an ancient place of worship, 
erected at the period when green Lelds adorned the space now 
densely crowded with great warehouses, stores and banks; when 
honest old Knickerbockers held the site of the Park to be a journey 
out of town; and where the bones of early residents of the city 
were solemnly laid in earth that is now undermined by lighted 
vaults and rendered vocal by the ceaseless clash of ponderous ma- 
chinery. The parishioners of the Old Brick long resisted the effort 





to remove the church to a location nearer the centre of population ; 


and the sale of the property and removal of the congregation were 
only effected in the spring of 1857. The chrrch property, including 
the church edifice and the well-known Brick Church Chapel—which 
latter build'ng covered part of the site now occupied by the Times 
» establishment—passed into other hands. 

Early in March, 1857, a strong movement was made to secure the 
entire plot of ground for the purposes of a City Post Office ; but the 
negotiations undertaken with that end in view finally failed, and the 
property was purchased by Raymond, Wesley & Co., and their asso- 
ciates ; the former reserving two lots upon the upper end of the 
block, fronting upon Spruce street and running through from Park 
row to Nassau street. This location is eminently fitted for the office 
of a leading newspaper. It forms the base of the triangle formed by 
the convergence of Park row, and Nassau, Spruce, Frankfort, 
Chatham and Centre streets, and is at once conspicuous and of easy 
access. 

Ground was broken for the Times buildings on the Ist of May, 
1857,. The corner stone was laid on the 12th of the same month. 
The whole building intended for the occupancy of the Times was 
completed in precisely a year from the day when the first excava- 
tions were made. The architect was Mr. Thomas R. Jackson, whose 
plan was a singular and striking composite. There are two princi- 
pal fronts—one on Park row and the other on Spruce street. These 
are substantially the same in design, but of different dimensions. The 
first story forms a continuous colonnade, with five rusticated stone 
piers on Park row, or the western front, and four on the Spruce 
street, or northern front. The intervals between these ‘piers are 
occupied by thirteen iron arched windows and entranées, resting on 
iron fluted pillars with Corinthian capitals, finished by an iron 
cornice. “oe 

The Park row front is divided into three compartments by richly 
ornamented pilasters, supporting a pediment, on which is inscribed 
in large gilt letters, cut in relief, “The N. Y. Times, 1857.” The 
northern front has square-headed windows to the fourth story. The 
fifth story has arched windows, five of which are clustered in the 
centre, rising to the pediment. The roof is surmounted by a tall 
flag-staff. At each angle of the building on Park row and Nassau 
street large reflectors are fixed. The Nassau street front is of plainer 
architecture, the narrow street forbidding the display of more elabo- 
rate ornamentation. The total height of the building from curb to 
cornice is eighty-six feet ; the northern front is sixty feet long and 
eighteen feet wide. 

Thus much for the exterior. We descend into the spacious vaults 
which run down and out towards the centre of the square. The’ pecn- 
liar fitness of the location for the purposes of a newspaper establish- 
ment is here displayed in perfection. No daily paper of circulation so 
large as that of the 7imes (40,000) can dispense with the use of Hoe’s 
lightning press. That magnificent piece of machinery is necessarily 
bulky, and requires ample space. The press-room vaults of the 
Times are of extraordinary dimensions, extending around the three 
fronts of the building, and having the following measurements: On 
Spruce street, one hundred by twenty-six feet; on Park row, one 
hundred by twenty feet; on Nassau street, ninety-five by fifteen feet, 
with a uniform depth of twenty-four feet below the curb. These 
vaults are far the finest ever constructed in New York. 

On the Nassau street or easterly side are the steam-boilers and 
engine ; on the northerly side, two immense power-presses, of 
Hoe’s manufacture, one ten-cylinder and one six-cylinder, are 
placed. On the Park row side are the folding and mailing rooms 
and the storerooms for paper—the latter opening to the pavement 
above by means of a huge moveable vault-light, which admits of 
the passage of the largest reams of paper required in printing. The 
vaults are admirably lighted, and an excellent ventilation is sus- 
tained. 

Ascending from the vaults, we enter the publication office of the 
paper. This is an apartment occupying the entire first floor of the - 
building, opening on three streets, and richly ornamented. Its ceil- 
ing and walls are elaborately frescoed, and the cipher T is set in 
panels overhead. The floor is tesselated with black and white 
marble, and the office is lighted by eleven plate-glass windows. On 
the wall behind the counter are excellent medallions of Faust and 
Franklin, The business department of the paper is comprised in 
this part of the building. Separate desks are occupied by the 

, cashier, advertising clerk and subscription clerk, and the appoint- 
ments are prepared with careful regard to the prompt dispatch of 
business. 

The second floor is chiefly occupied by the offices of the Surro- 
gate of the city. The apartments occupied by that officer are admi- 
rably adapted for the purpose. Huge iron safes contain the records 
of wills, and there is ample room for the transaction of business. 

Bi a offices occupy the third floor of the building, on three 
onts. 

The fourth floor is devoted to the uses of the editorial depart- 
ment. The wide iron staircase which leads from the main entrance 
opposite the Park ends upon this floor. Directly at the head of 
this staircase are the editors’ rooms—seven in number. Under the 
entire and exclusive control of Mr. Henry J. Raymond, the editorial 
department of the Times has been arranged upon a system remark- 
ably complete and harmonious in detail, and effective in operation. 
Unlike any other newspaper establishment, each of the several 
departments of the editorial force is apportioned a distinct apart- 
ment, wherein its own particular duties are performed without in- 
terruption from or to others. 

The private office of the editor—that especial inner sanctuary of 
a newspaper conductor that has been known since newspapers had 
being by the name of the sancium sanctorum—is the third from the 
door. Passing through the main apartment, a reception room, we 
pass through asmalier one and enter Mr. Raymond's room, which 
fronts upon Sfruce street on the north, and upon the Park at the 
westerly side. Out of this apartment the library opens—a room 
lighted with gas and fitted up with shelf-room, tables, books, maps, 
charts, matters for reference, and containing extensive files of 
newspapers running through a series ofyears. Adjoining the library 
is the general writing-room, devoted to the use of assistants of 
the editor, whose province is to write upon such topics as he may 
suggest. The centre apartment, opening from the main entrance, 
is occupied by two assistants, one of whom is in charge of the pa- 
per after all others have finished their duties and retired for the 
night—his duty it is to see the paper “ made up” in the small hours 
of every morning except Sunday. (In fact, the office is never closed, 
a night-clerk being always stationed in the publication office below, 
keeping equal watch with the night-assistant above. On a New York 
newspaper men do not fall asleep.) 

Two smaller rooms, opening from this, are devoted respectively 
to the uses of the foreign and domestic news, and the commercial 
and musical departments of the paper. The city department is as- 
signed a room of large dimensions, affording ample accommodation 
for an extensive array of reporters—an industrious party of people 
who rush continually in and out, bringing news, disgorging it, and 
flying offfor more. In the daily conduct of all these departments, 
the Times employs an organized staff of upwards of twenty assist- 
ants and reporters. Each man is assigned his post, and the system 
upon which the paper is organized moves with the regularity of 
clockwork. 

The composing-room oi the office takes up the entire fifth floor of 
two buildings, forming a spacious apartment about sixty feet by 
forty, with a height of twenty feet. The ceiling is pierced by sky- 
lights and ventilators, opening to the roof. In this room every ap- 
pliance of the typographic art is ready at hand for instant use. Fifty 
stands of solid iron support the cases at which the compositors 
work ; the foreman has his desk in the centre ; three dumb-waiters 
communicate respectively with the sanctum, general room and pub- 
lication office, with a code of signals for each; a steam hoistway 
extends to the vaults below the pavement, for the purpose of raising 








and loweringthe forms of papers that are to be or have been. Iron 
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tanks, filled with water, cap the water-closets at one side of the 
room ; a suspended platform furnishes storage room for the recep- 
tion of surpins material ; the proof-readers are assigned a quiet cor- 
ner, and each printer has his number. The view from this room in 
all directions is superb. Its height of upwards of eighty feet above 
the pavement elevates it above all the surrounding buildings, and 






































EXTERIOR OF NEW YORK DAILY TIMES BUILDING. 


the upper part of New York is spread out before the eye in one 
grand panoramic view. 

Nothing has been spared which could render this establishment 
complete from vault to pediment. The cost of its erection was 
two hundred thousand to three hundred thousand dollars, including 
the site. That it was begun and carried on successfully during a 
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year when failure was the rule and success the exception, is no in 
considerable indication of the indomitable energy and marked busi- 
ness talent of the proprietors of the paper. Yet the Times was only 
six years and eight months old when it settled down in these sump- 
tuous quarters. Its success has been quite unprecedented in the 
history of newspapers in New York. 
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THE SUNSHINE OF OUR HOME. 
“Yes! a light has left our dwelling, 

In a brighter sphere to roam ; 

For ’twas she who made our summer 
‘The sunshine of our home.’ 

When we sat beneath the threshold, 
In the evenings long ago, 

And we gazed upon her beauty 
Till our tears began to flow, 

We thought, ¢’en then, such brightness 
Had more of Heaven than earth, 

And we trembled for the future, 
And a fear came with our mirth. 


“ The years have glided o'er us, 
And the flowers have passed away, 
And have come once more ard faded, 
And again there blooms the May ; 
But the I'ght step and the laughter 
Of the merry-hearted child 
Are heard not ’neath the threshol4, 
Where in beauty oncs she smiled ; 
But we sit tnere in the sunset, 
And our thoughts they beav’nward roam, 
To the ‘ lost’? who made our summer 
‘ The sunshine of our home.’ ”’ 








{Iv order to afford our readers an opportunity of thoroughly enjoying 
the beautiful tale we commenced in our last number, we have pre- 
pared a synopsis of the chapters that have already appeared.] 
ADA LEIGH; OR, THE LOVE TEST. 
By Pierce Egan, 
Author of the “ Flower of the Flock,’ “ Snake in the Grass,” &c- 





Cecil Wykeham, a young gentleman of impoverished family, re- 
solving to seek his fortune in the world, departs from his native 
village, but is overtaken by Mat Holyoke, an attached but humble 
friend ; he persuades Cecil to permit him to share his adventures. 
As they are riding onwards they hear the shriek of a woman and 
con‘used voices; riding up, they are just in time to rescue Ada 
Leigh and her father from the hands of some villains. They then 
escort them to an inn. Thus ends the first chapter. The second 
introduces upon the scene Mrs. Alabaster, a widow, and her daughter, 
Lucy, who are waited upon by alawyer’s clerk, who announces the 
finding of a bond for five thousand pounds, given by her as security 
for a Captain Crossjack, whose vessel was on its way to India, but 
which, owing to the length of time she had been on her passage, was 
supposed to be lost. Her astonishment and horror may be con- 
ceived, as the captain had shown her the receipt for the amount 
duly signed and sealed. As her only property is some household 
furniture and a pension of sixty pounds per annum, her total ruin is 
accomplished. She and Lucy abandon themselves to despair, when a 
scrivener’s clerk, Jasper Olive, a man of sinister appearance, offers to 
take charge of the matter and arrange it for her. He had conceived 
a violent passion for the fair daughter, who, however, looked upon 
him with loathing. He is an elderly man, she isa blooming creature, 
and her soul naturally revolts from all contact with such a stealthy 
and suspicious creature. Nevertheless, their misery is so great that 
they accept his proffered aid. Thus ends the second chapter. The 
third continues the journey of Mr. and Ada Leigh. 

As the carriage containing Ada Leigh and her father, and Mat and 
Cecil as an escort, was proceeding on their road, they were again 
waylaid by the baflled ruffians, and degpite the gallant exertions of 
Cecil and Mat, were on the point of being overpowered, when some 
gamekeepers, who were on the look-out for poachers, appeared on 
the scene, and effected the defeat and capture of the robbers. 
Leaving the men prisoners in the hands of the gamekeepers, the 


‘rescued party arrive without any further peril at theinn. After afew 


minutes Cecil and Mat are summoned into the room where Ada and her 
father were resting, to receive their grateful acknowledgments. In 
the course of the interview, Mr. Leigo extorts a promise from Cecil 
to call upon him at his house in London, to which city they were 
hastening, when they were overtaken by the robbers. The fair Ada 
and her father then proceeded to London by the railroad, while 
Cecil and Mat journey thither on horseback. Just within sight of 
London, they were overtaken by a horseman, who had somewhat 
annoyed Cecil by his obtrusiveness at the inn, and which intrusion 
Mat had pretty plainly made him aware of. He however apologized 
in a plain, blunt manner, and the matter was overlooked. He now 
accosted Cecil in his usual frank manner, and the conversation 
turned upon the recent adventure, whereupon Cecil informed him 
that he had promised to call upon Mr. Leigh on his arrival in London. 
The stranger says, “‘ And you should do so; it is in his power to 
serve you. But mark me, young sir, beware of the fascination of his 
beautiful daughter. Beware of her—beware ofher!” Saying these 
ominous and mysterious words, he spurred his horse and dashed 
ahead at a fearful gallop, leaving Cecil and Mat to follow at a slower 
pace with wonder painted on their faces. 





CHAPTER IV.—THE WOLF IN SHEEP'S CLOTHING. 


Mr. Jasrer Oxtve having, with noiseless footstep, crossed the 
threshold of Mrs. Alabaster's sitting-room, stood silently watching 
the miserable anguish of the weeping mother, and the affrighted, 
tearful gestures of the daughter. 

His sanguine dark eyes rested on Lucy as she knelt at her mother’s 
feet, with her arms twined about her. He gazed with a vulture’s 
expression upon her clear, white skin, her full, soft eyes, glittering 
with tears, her lips round and transparent in their redness, but he 
moved not a step. 
he he heard Mrs. Alabaster moan and cry as she wrung her 

nds. 

“ Oh, my child! ruined !—helplessly, hopelessly ruined !” 

“ How ean all this dreadful infliction have fallen upon yon during 
the short time I have been absent?” exclaimed Lucy, bewildered. 
“ Tell me, dear, dear mother, how can you in a moment be reduced 
from comfort to despair and destitution?” 

Jasper Olive coughed a little loudly to attract attention. 

Lucy, with a slight scream started to her feet. She perceived 
Jasper Olive standing a few paces from her. A thrill ran through 
her frame ; it was not an agreeable one. She had seen pictorial 
representations of Mephistopheles, and had a general impression of 
the antecedents of that demoniacal personage. As her startled eyes 
fell upon the long aquiline nose ‘6f Mr. Olive, his elongated chin, his 
eyebrows slanting upwards, and his eyes ordinarily dull, but now 
flashing as they met her gaze—the cold shudder which attended her 
discovery of him was not so wonderful. 

“Mr. Olive, mother,” she ejaculated, with a small shriek, and 
tugged at her dress very much as she would have done had it i een 
the individual himseif whom she had seen in pictures with a sugar- 
loafed hat, a short mantle, and a dress which did not disguise the 
figure. 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Alabaster,” exclaimed Mr. Olive, somewhat 
surprised and a little nettled at the very palpable fright Lucy dis- 
displayed on seeing him. ‘“Icame here to ask you a question, 
but I see you are in trouble; I will not, therefore, disturb you on 
my own matters, and I hope you will not think me obtrusive or 
inquisitive if | say that as I sce your grief is of no common kind, I 
should be only too happy if, under your affliction, I could be of any 
eervice to you.” 

“ Oh, sir,” exclaimed Mrs. Alabaster, through her tears, “I am, in- 
deed, in deep distress, and I greatly need the counsel and the assist- 
ance of a friend to help me out of difficulties by which 1 am suddenly 
surrounded, and which mystify and bewilder me.” 

“ Your present position is very unexpected, is it not?” he asked. 


“Unexpected!” exclaimed Mrs. Alabaster ; “I could not possibly 
have dreamed of it. Look here, sir!” 

She handed to him the strip of paper which Scorch & Witherem’s: 
clerk had left with her. i 

“ What is this?” exclaimed Jasper Olive, sending his eyebrows up 
to the roots of his hair, and looking more like Mephistopheles than 
ever. “Avwrit!” He turned to the back of the document, and 
exclaimed, “The plaintiff claims five thousand pounds and costs. 
Why, Mrs. Alabaster, how could you have made yourself liable for 
such a sum—such an enormous sum as this?” a 

Mrs. Alabaster, half choked by her tears, explained. 

“I always understood,” she added, “ that I had rendered Captain 
Crossjack an important service without injury to myself; and fam 
sure if he had any thought that I should be a sufferer by signing my 
name to that parchment, he would never—never have asked me to 
do it.” 

“ My dear madam,” said Jasper Olive, with a slight grin, “ Ihave 
had too much to do with bonds and bills not to know that hundreds 
and thousands of persons who have attached their signatures to 
documents as mere matters of form, have paid dearly for going 
through the simple process. Many a person better off than yourself 
has been wholly ruined, with a generous intention of serving another, 
through the mere matter of form of signing their name and address. 
Captain Crossjack ought to have saved you from, this difficulty.” 

“ He assured nie that he paid the money, and lie showed me the 
parchment bond,” exclaimed Mrs. Alabaster, earnestly. 

“ Impossible!” replied Mr. Olive. “ The plaintiff could not proceed 
against you unless he held possession of the bopd. Captain Cross- 
jack deceived you.” ‘ 

“IT cannot believe it, sir,” ejaculated Mrs. Alabaster. 

“I would not believe it for the world,’ ejaculated Lucy, earnestly. 

The hue of Mr. Olive’s countenance became a shade nearer the 
tint of ancient marble, and his brow slightly contracted. 

“You can believe this, Mrs. Alabaster,” he said, holding up the 
writ to her with a grim smile. “ This, at least, puts the question of 
credibility at rest.” 

“Yet, sir, Captain Crossjack would hardly have acted in a manner 
so deceitful to me,” persisted Mrs. Alabaster. ‘‘ Why, he showed 
me stamped receipts for the money be had paid ; and he made me a 
present of a gold watch and chain for obliging him, as he said.” 

“Receipts!” ejaculated Mr. Olive, turning a decided saffron. 
“Receipts! Where are they ?” 

“T cannot say,” returned Mrs. Alabaster ; ‘‘ but I believe they are 
among his papers, where, in fact, I always thought the deeds were.” 

“ Evidently a delusion,” responded Mr. Olive. ‘Tne plaintiff 
would not dare proceed without the deed. Was any other name 
affixed to the bond in addition to yours, Mrs. Alabaster ?” 

“Mr. Spencer Leigh signed it as well as I did,” returned the sad 
lady. 

‘‘ And where is he to be found? Is he worth any money?” asked 
Mr. Olive, with a furtive glance at her. 

“T cannot answer satisfactorily to either. question, sir,” she 
replied. ‘“ He was a large shipping agent, but he has retired, and I 
do not know what has become of him.” 

“ Hem !” coughed Olive ; and presently said, ‘“‘ You expect Captain 
Crossjack home, do you not?” 

Mrs. Alabaster burst into a fresh fit of weeping. 

“Tam told that his ship has never reached its port, and it is 
supposed that every soul has perished with the ship,” she sobbed. 

“ Oh, mother, darling, it is not true—indeed, indeed it is false— 
whoever told you so!” exclaimed Lucy, earnestly. 

“ What induces you to think so, Miss Alabaster?” inquired Jasper 
Olive, regarding her with a stedfast look. 

“‘ Because,” she replied, “ the very week before I came here I saw 
in the Times, in the India news, the announcement of the arrival of 
the Storm Cloud, Captain Crossjack, at Bombay.” 

“ Pray Heaven it may be so,” aspirated Mrs. Alabaster, fervently. 

“ Still, as he will not be at home withio eight days from this, what 
is to be done in the matter of this writ,’ inquired Jasper, expres- 
sively. 

‘« Indeed, indeed, sir, I do not know,” responded Mrs. Alabaster. 

Jasper Olive mused fora moment. Twice or thrice he turned his 
eyes upon the charming face of Lucy ; and taking a long breath, he 
said, 

“ Mrs. Alabaster, I would do much to serve you.” 

“T thank you, sir,” she exclaimed. 

- I am accustomed to these affairs,” he continued, “ and you are 
not. 

“ Indeed I am not, sir,” she replied. 

“Well, although my time is very much occupied just now,” he 
added, “ and it is not, as you are aware, at my, disposal, still, you 
have been very kind and attentive to me since | have been here, and 
I feel my duty in some way to return it. I will take this in hand for 
you. I don’t quite see my way clear at present, for Scorch & 
Witherem are such sharp practitioners that any arrangement but 
payment of claim and costs is rarely listened to by them. Still, I 
will see them, and, if I can, their client ; I think that some arrange- 
ment may be entered into by paying the interest of the principal 
until Captain Crossjack’s return.” 

“ How much will that be, sir?” asked Lucy, quickly, 

“Well, at five per cent. per annum—and I don’t expect the lender 
would ask more—it would be twenty-five pounds per year,” replied 
Jasper, in a mild, bland tone ; adding, “ven if he asked six per 
cent. it would only amount to thirty pounds in the year ; and I dare 
say we could manage that until we turned ourselves round and saw 
what course to pursue.” 

“Oh, mother, dearest!” cried Lucy, laughing and crying in a 
breath, and clapping her hands, “I can earn that money—oh, I can 
earn that, I know, easily, There, dry your tears and smile again: it 
is not 80 bad as you feared, and you will yet be as happy as the day 
is long!” 

“ Let me caution you against being too sanguine,” suggested Mr. 
Jasper Olive to Lucy, as if bent upon extinguishing the light of her 
beaming countenance with a wef blanket. “The plaintiff may 
insist on calling in his principal, and do his utmost to realize it at 
once. In that case you cannot imagine the dreadfal situation in 
which your poor mother would be placed.” 

“I did not sign the bond, sir,” exclaimed Lucy, with a heightened 
color. “ They cannot call upon me to pay the money ; they cannot 
touch what I earn, and I can keep my dear mother in comfort in 
spite of them all; and I will, if I die over it, that I will.” 

The tears streamed down her cheeks as she spoke vehemently. 

“ Hush, Lucy,” said her mother ; “ hush, darling ; Mr. Olive means 
kindly.” 

“ You do me justice, madam,” he said, adopting an emphatic tone. 
“ Believe me, Miss Lucy, I will do my utmost to effect a satisfactory 
arrangement for your mother, and to prevent any necessity for your 
working hard enough to injure your health. I beg of you both to 
sleep calmly and easily at least to-night.. To-morrow I will devote 
to your service ; and, on my return io the evening, I will report to 
you what success 1 have met with. You have at least nothing to 
fear for eight days ; and, before that period has elapsed, I hope to 
have the whole affair satisfactorily arranged. Good night, Mrs. 
Alabaster ; good night, Miss Lucy.” 

“Good night, sir,” exclaimed Mrs. Alabaster, tendering her hand ; 
“ believe me to be most grateful for your kindness. Good night.” 

He hesitated before Lucy. She seemed to understand what he 
waited for. She raised her fingers timidly to his hand, and said 
tremulously : 

“ Good night, sir, and—and thank you.” 

It is wonderful how the two last words hung fire in her throat. 

He slightly pressed the tips of her fingers with a hand cold as ice, 
and then liberated it without appearing to observe that his touch 
made the girl shrink back towards her mother. 

Then, with one glance at her askance from beneath his shaggy 





brows, he quitted the room. 


making both leap with sudden alarm. __ 

-“Qne word,” he said, with a cunning expression of his eyes. 
“ Keep the whole of this unpleasant affair to yourself, Mrs. Almbaster., 
It is not probable that the parties who have commenced to sue you 
will talk, and surely it will not be advisable for you to make known 
to your acquaintances the consequences of your weak, good nature 
in making yourself liable for a sum you are utterly unable to pay. 
A still tongue, you know, Mra. Alabaster——” 

“J will not breathe a word, sir, to a living soul,” replied Mrs, 
Alabaster, eagerly. 

‘“And your daughter will be equally cautious when she knows 
that it is for your advantage that she should remain silent,” he ob. 
served, with a sidelong glance at the young lady. 

“ Lucy will not talk, sir, when I request her not to speak,” said her 
mother, with prompt decision. 

“ Once more, good night, ladies,” he exclaimed, and, closing the 
door after him, went slowly and heavily up to his own apart 
ments. . 

He entered the sitting-room; and, placing his candle upon the 
table, turned his eyes around it. There was a gloomy, dissatisfied 
expression on his features as he completed the survey. 

Cold, dull, dingy his apartments were at all times ; now they seem. 
ed more cheerless than ever. His sitting-room resembled more 
nearly a clerk’s office in a lawyer’s chambers than the private apart. 
ment of a business-man at home. 

- In the centre of the room stogd a table, on which rested an open 
desk, surrounded by small packets of papers, folded lengthways and 
tied with red tape, and a few law books of various dimensions stand. 
ing on their edges. There were six chairs, with black leather seats, 
primly arranged about the room, and dusty as though no one ever 
saton them. There was an old faded carpet on the floor; a sickly 
green figure on a more sickly drab ground ; the walls were painted 
green, but the time for a renewal of vernal freshness was long over 
due. Two maps hung upon them—one of London, the other of the 
world on Mercator’s projection. Two or three boxes bearing the 
dates of successive years, stood in a corner of the room; a small 
iron safe, by the side of the table ; and the inventory is complete. 

As Mr. Jasper Olive put down his light—a small candle it was, 
dispensing a very moderate quantity of radiance around the room— 
he, as we have said, turned his eyes about him, and seemed to feel 
more than usual the desolate aspect it presented. 

In the chamber he had just quitted there was a cosy and comfort 
able appearance, a brightness, a cheery warmth ; there was cleanl 
ness, a tasty arrangement of furniture, a presence of pretty orns- 
ments and sweet-scented flowers ; but ah, yet more than all, there 
was the light of sweet Lucy’s countenance! He folded his arms, 
and paced about the room in deep rumination. 

What did he propose todo? Why was he urged to interest him- 
self in Mrs. Alabaster’s matters ? 

Lucy’s pretty face rose up in his mental vision to answer. 

But did he think to marry—he whom prudent precepts, selfishly 
suggested by a sordid avarice, had urged to a life of celibacy? 

Marry? No! He had no definite ideas respecting the girl. One 
only thought possessed him; he desired to obtain undivided control 
over her, and to keep off suitors of all kind. 1t did not occur to him 
what the cost might be to accomplish this. 

It did not occur to him that the very wish to do so was the first 
symptom that a passionate, jealous love for her had already taken 
possession of his heart. 

He had some professional work to do, but he could not do it. He 
sat down and tried, but rose up again quickly, and paced the room 
restlessly. 

He drew out the writ which Mrs. Alabaster had handed to hin, 
and with a ghastly smile perused it word for word by the feeble 
light of his small candle. 

At this moment his door gently opened, the small face of Charity 
Winks peered through the opening, and turned upon him a pair of 
eyes which speedily assumed an awe-stricken expression. M 

Charity had a small face, but she had large dark eyes, fringed 
with long black eyelashes. These large eyes expanded to an uw 
natural extent as she looked upon the face of Jasper Olive, with 
that demoniacal smile upon it. 

If Lucy unconsciously associated Fanst’s devilish companion with 
him, the small Winks looked upon him at once as the Father of all 
Evil in every-day clothes.. She saw neither horns nor tail, but she 
felt assured they were there ; and she descended to her kitchen she 
knew not how. 

Charity was conscientious, and wished to return to Mr. Olive the 
money he had entrusted her with when he sent her on her fool's 
errand, and she reasoned with herself that the figure she had seen, 
with nervous horror, must have been Mr. Olive himself, and not the 
Old Enemy in his likeness—so, after appealing to her courage, and 
to her sense of right, she determined to go up to him again—pre 
sently. She found that it required more preparation than she be 
lieved it would. 

At length she stole up again. The door was as she left it. St 
peeped in, and saw Jasper standing in the same position, while his 
face looked more livid, and his eyes more fiery then before. A sod: 
den unearthly laugh burst from his lips, a flashing gleam shot from 
his eyes; he raised them, and tarned them full upon the terror 
stricken Winks, who, unable to bear their fearful glare, discovered 
herself a moment after, still tightly grasping the money, cowering 
down by the kitchen fire, turning a shuddering glance towards the 
dark stairs,and expecting each moment a ten-feet figure, & com 
pound of Mr. Olive and the Arch-Fiend, to dash in with a te 
yell, and bear her away to 


Sulphurous and tormenting flames. 


Mr. Jasper Olive, however, so deeply engrossed by his owt 
thoughts, bad not perceived the pale dread-smitten face of the 
small Charity, nor did he hear her slide down the banisters. ry 
matter of considerable importance struck him, even while 
was gazing on him, and he proceeded at once to discuss it. 

“If those receipts are in existence, I stard in an awkward pot 
tion; but if they are below, and I can put my hand upon them, [a0 
safe, and success is certain. It is but a small venture for 4 
object. I'll attemptit! Old Northeast is in the country, and WH 
is to detect me? I'll do it!” , 

For the first time since he had been in his room that night, ¥ 
appeared to resume his usual quiet, business-like habits. He to 
up asheet of foolscap, and folding it in half, and then in half ag 
he wrote in a round text, upon the upper edge of the folded pape 
“Flint vs. Alabaster.” In this paper he enclosed the writ, tied 
with a piece of red tape, and placed it by the side of his desk. 

Then he took from his iron safe a bundle of papers, examin 
them attentively, and made a variety of memoranda, once oF tw 
a satisfied grin distorting his features. 

He continued at his work until the neighboring : 
boomed the hour of one. He started, and leaped to his 
though in the still hour of the night he had heard the repor 
distant cannon. ; : 

He glided with a noiseless step to his door and listenec 
silence of death reigned. He took up his candle, and with ste® 
feet descended the staira,and paused before the coor of Cap 
Crossjack’s sitting-room. : toll 

He paused, for he fancied he heard a light pattering foot fo 
him. He held his breath to listen, but he could not detect 
sound as of a person moving. He turned the handle of the @ 
and entered the room, and cast his eyes eagerly to a spot W4 
stood a mass of papers. 

At this moment he fancied he 


charch-clo? 
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heard that same light, patte 


step upon the stairs; his heart beat quickly. Aftera moment’ 
flection he hastened to the door and looked out upon the land 
he could see no one, and believing that it might have been f 





he returned fo the room and searched the papers. They con® 
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They were about to speak of him when he abruptly re-entered, — 
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of registers, bills of lading, charter-parties, consignments, and 


papers relative to freightage and such matters, but no receipts. 
Twice he went deonuet them and examined them carefully, but 
without being rewarded by the objects of his search. He searched 
in other places, but no receipts could he find. : 

There stood in a corner of the room a square box, secured with 
iron bands. He tried it: it was locked. He cast his eyes furtively 
about the room. Anxious to possess himself of his employer's 
secrets, he had long.ago had made by askilful locksmith a key, 
which, before the days of Chubb, Bramah and the renowned Hobbs, 
would open almost any lock. He drew his keys from his pocket, 
and selecting this, applied it to the lock of the box. It did its duty ; 
the bolt of the lock flew back, and he raised the lid. As he antici- 
pated, the box contained account-books and papers. One fossil- 
bound book, tied round with string, had the word “ Receipts” written 
in large letters upen it. 

Upon this volume Jasper Olive pounced, and drew it from its 
sanctuary. With trembling fingers be unfastened the string, and 
seized hold of a quantity of papers, which he eagerly examined. 
One packet caught his eye ; upon it was written in a bold hand— 


“ What I paid that infernal thief and son of the devil, old Flint, 
for the loan of five thousand pounds, together with his acknowledg- 
ments of the receipt of that sum, and of the plunder he made out 
of that ass, Ned Crossjack, meaning myself. E. C.” 


This paper Olive opened eagerly. There, indeed, were the re- 
ceipts for the money loaned, and the interest charged ; a swinging 
sum, which made Jasper’s eyes twinkle as he inspected them. He 
placed these papers carefully in his pocket, and restored the 
others, together with the book, to their place. He relocked the box, 
saw that every article in the room was replaced as before, and then 
with gliding step he slunk up into his own room. 

He closed the door, and turned the key ; he then again examined 
the receipts, and saw that they were the documents he coveted. 

“Safe! safe! safe!” he ejaculated. ‘“‘I can defy discovery now. 
Old Flint is dead, and who shall prove that he gave the receipts if 
they are not forthcoming ? Ha! ha!——” 

Why did he pause in his exulting laugh? 

Again he heard that low, soft, pattering step upon the stairs. 
Could his ear deceive him? No! He hurried to the door, unlocked. 
opened it, looked out into the darkness, returned for his light, and 
hastily descended to the first flight again ; but although he used his 
quick, keen sight with an intensity of penetration, he failed to dis- 
cover any stranger. 





CILAPTER V.—THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 
ALTOGETHER, neither Cecil nor Mat conceived a very favorable 
opioion of their singular companion, who, after volunteering to in- 
troduce them into comfortable quarters in London, quitted them so 


abruptly, and with a warning to the former of so remarkable a. 


character. Certainly he had acted to them, througbout, in a gurt 
and rude fashion. His insolent curiosity at their first interview and 
his peculiar expression when he overtook them at their second meet- 
ing, when bis eyes, though his lips did not, seemed to betray vexa- 
tion that he did not sooner overtake them. 

They watched him in silence until he disappeared, and then Mat 
ejaculated emphatically— 

“ Good evening!” 

Cecil turned his head towards him. 

“To whom did you adddress that observation ?” he inquired. 

“ To the squire who has just bolted from us,” Mat answered. 

“ It is strange,” observed Cecil, “ he volunteered to conduct us to 
some comfortable quarters.” 

“ Yes, only too snug, Master Cecil, I suspect,” responded Mat, in 
a dry tone. 

Cecil laughed. 

“It won't do to judge every one by their looks, Mat,” he ob- 
served. 

“No doubt, sir, there is a deal of truth in that,” replied his com- 
panion, with a knowing shake of the head; “ but you know, sir, 
there are some customers whom dogs instinctively fly at. Now when 
that is the case, you are not apt to take the party whose throat is 
leaped at for a parson bound on an errand of mercy. I don’t! 
Well, I had a strange desire to snarl and snap at Jawbones who hes 
just gone, while in his company; so I can assure you I am in no 
way oppressed by his departure, nor shall I pine myself to death 
because he has not left me a lock of that bear-skin wig of his. Can't 
say according to my feelings that I believe him to be the angel Ga- 
briel in disguise.” 

Cecil laughed again. 

“ Why, Mat,” he said, “ you surely have not made up your mind to 
enter upon an active, stirring life, with a determination to believe 
only the good-looking to be honest, have you?” 

“Not I, sir,’ returned Mat, quickly ; “for well I know that many 
a noble heart bas beaten under the bosoms of men who, if set up in 
a new-sown field, would frighten away the largest flock of cunning 
‘old rooks in Christendom, But the beauty or the ugliness of Jaw- 
bones don’t infiuence me in judging of him. I seem to sniff knavery 
in his presence ; yet if you ask me why, I can't tell you.” 

“Tam afraid you judge too hastily, Mat,” observed Cecil. “ The 
man is certainly coarse and abrupt in his appearance and manner, 
but that is his nature ; he may be as honest as the day and as well 
disposed as the truest and most generous gentleman onearth A 
diamond has a rough crust you know, Mat.” 

“Yes; but there are a precious sight of rough crusts which cover 
no diamonds,” argued Mat. “ A very small gem I fancy you'd find 
left if you worked off all his rough crast.” 

“Well,” cried Cecil, “‘ knave or no knave, I should have been very 
glad of his information respecting this gigantic metropolis, which 
we are now entering. I am entirely ignorant of its ways, and I want 
— to prevent falling into extravagance when it is necessary 

should practise economy.” 

“We shall find all that out, sir,” observed Mat, quickly. 

“Ay,” returned Cecil, as quickly; “but that finding out is so 
expensive. It is in that way you buy experience.” 

“I da:esay that Jawbones——” 

Mat’s response was interrupted by a horseman who was coming in 
the opposite direction to that in which they were advancing, abruptly 
reining in his steed, turning it, placing it by the side of Cecil, and 
proceeding onwards with bim. 

“ Talk of the devil!” muttered Mat, for he recognized in the new 
comer the man of whom they had been speaking. 

He heard him make an apology to Cecil for abruptly leaving him. 

“ At times I am absurdly absent,” he exclaimed. 

“ At times very agreeably so, I fancy,” thought Mat. 

“ And when | hurried from your side,” continued the stranger: o 
Cecil, “ I fear I was unpardonably so.” 

“ No,” thought Mat, “ J could forgive you easily.” 

Cecil requested him not to continue his apology. 

“Indeed,” he said, “ it is for me to request your forbearance. My 
horse is almost knocked up. I could not, therefore, put him to the 
pace at which you went away. I would not wish to detain you now 
if matters require your presence whither you are bound, but I should 
thank you sincerely for a favor conferred if you would direct me 
where | could find for a short time a resting-place, at which a little 
comfort would be combined with a great deal of economy.” 

“ Do not make yourself uneasy,” cried the stranger, quickly. “I 
have promised to place you in comfortable quarters, and I will. You 
shall be well treated, and at small cost.” 

“ Thank you with all my heart,” exclaimed Cecil. 

“Tl wait before I am grateful,” thought Mat. 

“ Do you intend to make a long stay in London ?” inquired Cecil’s 
eompanion. 

“ That will depend entirely on circumstances,” returned Cecil. “I 
have come hither to seek my fortune. [am without kindred or home 


now, 80 where Fortune beckons thither will I follow, though it be the 
scorching East, the far West, the biting North, or the sunny Seuth.” 

“ Fortune’s a jilt,” exclaimed his companion, bitterly, “a deceit- 
ful, changeful jade. When you despair of her she flings herself into 
your arms ; when you ey in her smiles, lo! she deserts 
you at an instant, apa rself broken, bankrupt, lost. 
Think little of Fortame—rely v if—seize the first advantage 
presented to you—follow it ip-——do not give’& chance away—and, 
mark me, fling to the wind the world’s morality—keep a debtor and 
creditor account with yourself. That's the most sensible and tangible 
virtue which brings you by secure means—mind me, secure means— 
the largest sum in gold. Hold! 1 know what you af@ about to say. 
You are @ boy with all the freshness of youth upon you ; overrun- 
ning with those impulses which poets call génerotis and noble, and 
commercial men, dead stock. 1 am not in @ Vein té'discuss ethics 
with you. I simply give you advice. We Will talk over this ata 
future time. .-Your present wants are our first ¢o deration, and 1 
think I can meet your views within a very short time now.” 

He pushed on a little in advance, and Cecil, who, after bis obser- 
vations, began to think Mat’s instinct might be right.after all, fol- 
lowed him with less alacrity. sat rt 

The brightly illuminated shops, the thronging masses of people 
hurrying to and fro, as if everybody were swooping on for a doctor, 
or that policeman who is never found whenywanied, but may be 
often seen at-the- corner of a quiet street. cracking walnuts to a dull 
tune on a slow organ, the rolling omnibuses, the whirling carriages, 
the dashing lighter vehicles, the heavy rumbling of the turee-horsed 
railway wagons, in fact, the bewildering roar of enormous traffic, so 
quickly distracted his attention that he speedily ceased 'to speculate 
upon the deficiency of principle his new found friend had betrayed 
in bis later observations. Be Faber 

Too much absorbed by the ever ping Scene presented, and 
quite ignorant of its mazes, Cecii and Mat were conducted by a cir- 
cuitous route for some lengthened distance through London, until 
they reached a quiet and sparsely lighted street in a quarter of 
course entirely unknown to them, About the centre of the street 
their conductor turned his horse down a gateway which led into a 
small stable-yard. ‘Cécil and Mat followed him. ‘The place became 
so dark when they had proceeded for a short distance, that each in- 
stinctively reined in his horse, and their guide, slightly in advance, 
did the on They heard him call sharply, yet in an under-tone— 

“ Crab i” Sa 

A grvnt followed. Then 4 low, ominous whistle from some person 
upon the spot succeeded, Immediately a lucifer match was iguited, 
and with some difficulty the damp wick of a candle, which for want 
of readier means had been extinguished with thumb and finger, was 
lighted, and gave a sputtering welcome with its feeble rays to the 
new comers. 

The eyes of Cecil and Mat soon became accustomed to the semi- 
darkness, and they were ermabled to discover themselves in a some- 
what capucious covered shed,in which stéod a gig and a light 
chaise-cart ; from this shed two doorways led into stables of two or 
three stalls each. 1 

The stranger leaped from his saddle, and the two friends heard 
him say— 

“ Harkye, Crab, my friends will put vp their nags here for the 
present. Mark me, Crab, they are my friends; do you hear?—my 

Friends ; so you will groom their beasts well, and let their feeds be 
of swect corn—I said sweet corn, Crab. Litter down for each horse 
a clean bed, and if, when I come to examine them in the morning, 
they don’t cach look as bright as a star,I shall be tempted to do 
something which will brighten you. Do you understand.” 

“You means this, 1 s’pose, righteously?” muttered Crab, in an 
under tone, without turning towards the individual who spoke. 

“Righteously,” lie replied. 

“Righteously it is, sir,” responded Crab. 

“IT shall groom Tartar and Sneezer myself,” said Mat, sharply. 

“My friend,” interposed the stranger quickly, “ you are a little 
too impulsive. Don’t you see that the truth or falsehood of my 
friendly professions to both of you is at stake. You are keen-witted 
enough to interfere if I attempt to play you any tricks, so I will give 
you liberty to take me to task in the morning if you don't find both 
animals——” 

“ As lively as daisies, as fresh as paint, and as sleek as new cloth!” 
burst in Crab in a murky voice, but with a very remarkable decision 
of tone. 

Cecil dismounted, and proceeding to unbuckle the straps which 
attached his valise to the saddle, said—— 

“ He who lacks not faith lacks not promptitude to meet emergen- 
cies. I am content to have faith in you, stranger that you are to 
me, firstly, because you have proffered me service of which I am in 
need ; secondly, because I know nothing to your prejadice, and 
thirdly, because I have already resolved to enter upon lite ready for 
adventure, with a heart nerved to face, to meet, to dare whatever 
may betide.” 

“Spoken like a true and honest gentleman,” exclaimed his new 
friend with a degree of irony in his tone which grated harshly on the 
ear. ‘So prepared, you may freely encounter any situation into 
which circumstances may lead you. As for your friend——” 

He paused, and turned to survey Mat. That individual bore the 
investigation with a calm stoicism worthy of high admiration. 

“ He has a true heart,” interposed Cecil, quickly. 

The stranger laughed inwardly, and after the lapse of a moment 
observed, 

“ He may be trusted in most matters, I see, to go about alone. A 
true heartno doubt! Butif he were my friend, | should suggest to 
him that in this great city at least—if not in this stormy worild-strife 
—it is wiser not to ‘ wear that heart upon his sleeve for daws to peck 
at.’ But come, you are like myself, tired ; this is not a cheery spot 
for converse. Within the house we shall find a cheery room and fire 
—follow me.” 

Turning to Crab he exclaimed, in a sharp voice, 

“ Remember !” 

To which the man responded with a sound between a chuckle and 
agrowl. Then with his usual swaggering step and domineering 
bearing he strode away, halting before a door only to push it vio- 
lently open with his fist; ascended a flight of stairs, entered the 
room with the air of a tyrant lord and master, flung his overcoat 
upon a chair with a force which almost upset it, and pointing to a 
seat near the table, he said to Cecil, 

“Seat yourself, my friend, and here, for a time, so long as it suits 
you, make yourself at home.” 

As Cecil approached, he divested himself of his hat, and a thick 
handkerchief worn about his neck, and then threw himself into a 
chair. 

“ I have ridden,” he said, “ hard and far enough to-day to make 
this change an agreeable one.” 

Cecil gazed round the room ; its pretensions were not very great. 
It was evidently an old house, for, instead of papered walls, there 
was nothing but dark oak wainscoting, upon which in old, time- 
blackened frames were hung some pictures, the subjects represent- 













ing far-off places, where sunbeams never fade, nor summer ever 
dies. The bluest of calm skies, the bluest of placid seas were there 
depicted, and a tall ship, lying at anchor, with furled sails, off a fair 


island, rich in trees and lovely verdure. There was a great family 
likeness in these pictures, and they had the appearance of having 


been, asno doubt they were, brought from the other side of the 
globe, by some long-missiog, sea-faring relation of the original pro- 
prietor. And, as if in confirmation, there were ranged over the fire- 


place the long-jawed skull of a porpoise, some lengtby brown bones, 
with serrated edges on both sides. The furniture was old-fashioned, 
and the floor sanded. Nevertheless, the room was well lighted, the 
fire banked up far too high for the season of the year ; but it spar- 
kled, glittered, and materially helped to give an air of such comfort 





to the place, that if Cecil was not, after an inspection, nervous as 


. * 
to the extravagant charges likely to be demanded, he was better 
pleased with it than on first entering, and prepared with more readi- 
ness than he had hitherto shown to partake freely and heartily of 
the accommodation it afforded. . steebheiaty 

When all were fairly seated at the table, and they had with inf- 
nite gusto partaken of an excellent meal, they had a better oppor- 
tuuity of examining each other's features and general 
appearance. Mat observed, though Cecil did not, that théir com- 
pauion made himself fully acquainted, not only.with so much as he 
could read of their natures through a perusal of their lineaments, 
but also with every article they wore. Mat’s impression of the 
man, who sat nearly facing him, was not improved by a further in- 
vestigation of his countenance, and he, resolving always to be upon 
bis guard so long as circumstAnces threw them together, determined, 
if possible, to induce his more credulous friend to adopt a similar 
course. 

It would not be true to say that Cecil formed no adverse opinion 
of their companion from his external appearance. . This, in truth, 
was the very prejudice he sought to divest himself of, and he poasi- 
bly, on that account, betrayed more friendliness of manner to his 
uew-made friend than he might otherwise have done. The latter 
seemed to be pleased with his frankness, and displayed some exhila- 
ration of manner in consequence. He grew wondrously communi- 
cative respecting himself, and thus insensibly obtained from Cecil 
a small portion of his history, together with a very full detail of the 
rescue of Mr. Leigh and Ada, the incidents of which event he ap- 
peared somewhat eager to possess, and of learning from Cecil what 
impression Adahad mae uponhim. His queries were very guarded, 
and put with a skilful carelessness of tone, but he was not thé less 
acutely observant. He so interwove bis own movements with the 
actual past and possible future of Cecil, that the latter related 
much of those hopes of the future which he should have kept to 
himself. 

After some admissions made by his stranger companion, Cecil said 
to him a little abruptly, 

“You appear to have seen much of the world?” 

“ Ay, enough to have annihilated some men, and to have wearied 
the sternest and the toughest,” was the reply. “ But, then since I 
was a boy of tender years, | have bad to contend with it. My father 
upon taking a new wife turned me adrift, when I was yet no more 
than a child. ‘Gilbert Hardress,’ he said to me, ‘ my house is no 
ionger a home for you. You are a turbulent and a fractious boy. 
You will draw comparisons, if offended, of an unfavorable character 
between my present wife and your late mother ; therefore, my 100f 
shall no longer shelter thee.’ He gave me some money, which’I 
took ; his blessing, which I flung back in his teeth with a curse; and 
{ commenced alone the struggle for existence. No child's play has 
it been, Master—Wykeham, 1 think you said—no child's play, sir, 
but 1 can now buy of old Nabal Hardress, and all he possesses.” 

“ He still lives ¢” said Cecil, inquiringly. 

“* Ay, at present,” responded Hardress, with a glare at the coal- 
fire—‘ he lives! ha! ha! but old men’s lives are not worth a heavy 
purchase. They drop down like rotten fruit, no one foresees when, 
no one can tell how.” . 

Mat coughed, and an unpleasant feeling crept over Cecil, he 
scarcely knew why. To change the subject he said to him, ° 

“ You are acquainted with Mr. Leigh, are you not?” ng 

Hardress started, and looked almost fiercely at him. ’ 

“ Why do you ask that question? Why should you ask that ques 
tion? What should induce you to imagine that I know him?” he 
cried, rapidly and rudely. 

Cecil recoiled for a moment, and then with surprise, returned, 

“Yourself! Did you not mention his name to me on our 
hither? Did you not bid me beware of the fascination of 
daughter ?” a 

Who, 1?” he exclaimed, abruptly, and incredulously. «I+ 
9 


. 


I! 
‘*Yes, you!” Mat chimed in, brusquely; “and did you not put 

your spurs up to the rowels in the flanks of your horse as if you knew 

why you gave that advice ?” ’ 

Hardress bent bis shaggy eyebrows down to his cheekbones, and 
turned a scowling glance on Mat, but he said nothing. 

Mat’s equanimity did not seem disturbed, and, perhaps, this very 
reception of his savage glance brought Hardress suddenly to his 
recollection. ’ 

He gave a short, embarrassed laugh. , 

“] am a forgetfal idiot!” he muttered, as if speaking to himself: 
then he said aloud—* I have known Mr. Leigh for years—in business. 
| know him, Mr. Wykeham, by reputation, which is all in his favor; 
but | have heard of men carrying prayer-books always in their pock- 
ets,and people regarding them as saints, and yet suddenly’ they 
have been hurried to gaol, and transported for life. However, the 
world speaks well of him, and, no doubt you will find him 4 liberal, 
though a proud man. As for his daughter—well, she is very beautl- 
ful—certainly very, very beautifal.” 

“ But why beware of her?” inquired Mat, abruptly. 

“ Because her beauty is dangerous to one romantic, susceptible, 
and young as he is,” grated Hardress, between his teeth as he point- 
ed to Cecil. “ She is fair and gentle ; but her father is rich—rich, 
proud, and with a heart of steel as respects the man to win and wear 
his daughter. Believe me, young sir,’ he exclaimed, emphatically, 
turning and addressing Cecil, “ better had you mount to the top of 
a cathedral turret, and hurl yourself upon the hard and pitiless flags 
beneath, than look with eyes of love and hope on Ada Leigh, un- 
less you be nobly born, rich as Croesus, and handsome as Gany- 
mede.” 

Cecil laughed. 

‘“‘ Never tear,” he cried. “Ihave that here,” he struck his heart 
as he spoke, “ which will prevent my raising my hopes, or my eyes, 
to one so wealthy and so fair.” i 

“ There! what ?—already love?” inquired Hardress, eagerly. 

“No,” replied Cecil, in a rich tone. “Honor. I remember, sir, 
that I am poor and friendless, and whatever might be the impression 
she might make upon me, it would never be of such strength as to 
induce me for her sake, far more than for my own, to become an 
aspirant for her hand.” 

“ Bah!” cried Hardress, with a laugh, as he rose up. “ You will 
soon have the opportuniny, if I mistake not, of testing it. Good 
night. Youare tired. The attendant will show you to your rooms. 
I will meet you at breakfast in the morniag. Good night.” 

Both Cecil and Mat sat and mused in silence for a few minutes 
after his departure. Mat was the first to break the stillness. 

“TI tell you what, Master Cecil_—” he commenced. 

But before he could proceed, the room-door opened quietly, and s 
tall individual entered. 

He advanced a few steps, and then stared alternately at the two 
young men, with a quiet but steadfast perusal of their persons. 

“ Your pleasure !” exclaimed Cecil, hanghtily. 

“Tam the landlord,” he returned, io a low tone. 

“Do you want your bill?” exclaimed Mat, bluntly. 

The landlord glanced with a sidelong cunning leer at Mat, and 
shook his head. "2 Bike, 

There was a pause. : 

“ Pray what is the object of your visit?” inquired Cecil. + 

“ To conduct you to your rooms if you are disposed t@, bg 
not to answer any questions you may be desirous of putting 4 
replied the man. : 





(To be continued.) , 


Don’t be Idie.—Time is precious, life short, and, consequently, one must 
not lose a single moment. A man of sense knows how to make the most of 
time, and puts out bis whole sum either to interest or to pleasure; he ts never 
idle, but constantly employed either in amusements or in study. Idleness is 
the mother of all vice. At least, it is certain that lasiness is the inheritanee 











of fools; and nething is so despicable as a sl 
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HE WASHINGTON TRAGEDY. 
(Continued from page 224.) 

Daring the whole of the last session of Con- 
gress the tall figure of Mr. Key was constantly 
to be seen in President’s square, opposite 
‘Mr. Sickles’ Washington residence; and Mrs. 
Sickles was as constantly in his company at 
all places of public entertainment. In the in- 
terval of the Congressional recess, Mr. Key made 
a short visit to New York, still without exciting 

absolute suspicion of positive impropriety 
in the mind of Mr. Sickles ; although other friends 
of the unhappy lady, and among them her 
mother, repeatedly warned her of the fatal pre- 
cipice on the brink of which she was permitting 
herself to trifle. It was hoped that the affair 
would come to an end of itself, and that one or 
both of the parties most nearly implicated would 
ive the real drift of their conduct in time 

to avoid its almost inevitable consequences. 

But on the reassembling of Congress, and 
the return of Mrs. Sickles to Washington, Mr. 
Key’s attentions, and the scandal consequent 
upon them, were revived with greater ardor 
than before. Mr. Key was a particularly notice- 
able man in point of personal appearance ; tall, 
well-formed, a much more athletic man than 
Mr. Sickles, and especially fond of exercise on 
horseback. He rode an iron-gray horse ; and 
scarcely a day has passed since the return of 
Mrs. Sickles to the capital, on which his tall 
figure, his white riding-cap, well-trimmed mous- 
tache and iron-gray horse might not have been 
geen two or three times in the course of the 
morning on the circuit of President's square, or 
at the door of Mr. Sickles’ house, which stands 
quite alone on the north side of the square, and 
is @ very conspicuous building of white stucco. 

In the early part of the week before last Mr. 
Sickles went on to New York. During his ab- 
sence the busy spies of society observed that 
the attendance of Mr. Key at his house was even 
more unremitting than usual., Mr. Sickles re- 
turned to Washington on the morning of the 
day of the Napier Ball, and from that time up 
to Friday the 25th ult. nothing occurred to make 
the matter of his wife’s relations with Mr. Key 
more than ordinarily prominent in his mind. So 
far was he from manifesting anything like in- 
ordinate or tyrannical suspicion, that he allowed 
Mr. Key to escort Mrs. Sickles as usual on Penn- 
sylvania avenue. 

On Friday Mr. Sickles received from an 
anonymous svurce a letter, stating with pre- 
cision so minute as to make suspicion im- 
perative, that Mr. Key had rented a house on 
Fifteenth street, above K street, from a negro 
woman, and that he was in the habit of meet- 
ing Mrs. Sickles there two or three times a 
week, or oftener. The person and dress of Mrs. 
Bickles were accurately described, and the 
usual time of the interview specified. Accom- 
panied by a friend, Mr. Sickles went to the house 
designated and found every statement of the 
anonymous writer corroborated. Mr. Key had 
taken the house ; and he had constantly met 
there a lady answering very closely in descrip- 
tion to Mrs. Sickles. 

Mr. Sickles still clung to the hope that the person who had stooped 
to the baseness of making such charges under the veil of secresy, 
might have thoroughly deceived him, and that Mrs. Sickles was not 
the lady in question. He accordingly requested his friend, Mr. 
George Wooldridge, of New York, to watch the place from the win- 
dow of a house just opposite. 

On Saturday, no meeting took place, and the woman in charge 
seems to have stated that none had occurred since Wednesday. 

On Saturday evening, Mr. Sickles, resolved no longer to play the 
spy upon his honor, determined to confront his wife directly with 
his terrible suspicions. At first Mrs. Sickles strongly denied her 
guilt ; but on her husband's asking her whether, on the Wednesday 
previous, she had not entered the house on Fifteenth street, in a eer- 
tain particular dress, and concealed by a hood, she cried out, “ I am 
betrayed and lost!” and swooned away. On recovering her senses, 
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THE WASHINGTON TRAGEDY—FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 
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HON. DANIEL E. SICKLES, M. C.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. 


she admitted her guilt, and besought mercy and pardon. Mr. Sickles 
calmly said he would not injure her, since he believed her the victim 
of a scoundrel, but that he had a right to a full confession. Two la- 
dies in the house were sent for as witnesses, aud in their presence, 
Mrs. Sickles made a full confession in writing, stating that her con- 
nection with Mr. Key had commenced in April last, under Mr. Sickles’ 
roof, but that Mr. Key had since hired the house in Fifteenth street, 
in which they had constantly met. Mrs. Sickles’ confession was 
made in the midst of the bitterest contrition and misery. Her hus- 
band simply asked her to give him back her wedding-ring, and de- 
sired her to write to her mother to come and take her from his 
house forever. Mrs. Sickles made no objections, admitting the jus- 
tice of her punishment in the most affecting language. 

On the following day, at about two p.m., while Mr. Sickles and his 
friend, Mr. Butterworth, of New York, were standing at the window 
of the former's house, Mr. Key was seen in Pennsylvania 
avenue, when Mr. Sickles, with much agitation, recurred 
to the subject that was uppermost in the minds of both, 
and the following colloquy took place, according to Mr. 
Butterworth’s deposition : 

“T said, ‘Mr. Sickles, you must be calm, and look this 
matter square inthe face. If there be a possibility of 
keeping the certain knowledge of this crime from the pub- 
lic, you must do nothing to destroy that possibility. You 
may be mistaken in your belief that it is known to the 
whole city.’ 

“ He instantly replied, ‘ No, no, my friend—Iam not! it 
is already the town-talk!’ 

“T then said, ‘If that be so, there is but one course 
left for you as a man of honor. You need no advice.’ 

“ After a few moments’ silence, Mr. Sickles said that he 
‘ was satisfied that Key had been in the Club House oppo- 
site,’ and what surprised him very much was that his 
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wife strenuously denied this, though freely con 

fessing her guilt. He then walked into the hall , 
and said to me, ‘Come, go over with me to 

Stuart’s room, in the Club House, and he may 
be able to inform me whether Key has a room 

there, and for what purpose he uses it’ I 
assented, and walked out into the street, sup- 
posing that Mr. Sickles was following me. I left 
the house for this sole purpose. 

“When I left Mr. Sickles in the hall, I am 
satisfied that he had no weapons on his person. 
He was without his overcoat. He said notbing 
to me about weapons, or the probability of 
encountering Key. 

“T walked slowly down the avenue on the 
south side to the corner, and as I was crossing 
the street I saw Key advance a few steps 
towards me. He saluted me, saying, ‘Good 
morning, Butterworth—what a fine day we have |’ 
I responded, and said, ‘Have you come from 
the Club?’ He said, ‘Ihave.’ I asked, ‘Is 
Stuart in his room?’ He answered, ‘ Yes, and 
he is quite unwell.’ I then said,‘Iam going 
up to see him; good morning!’ and turned to 
leave him. As I did so I saw Mr Sickles for the 
first time after leaving his house, coming rapidly 
down Sixteenth street, on the side next the 
square, and then near the corner.” 

On coming up, Sickles walked directly to 
Key, and said,“ You have dishonored my bed 
and family, you scoundrel—prepare to die!” at 
the same time drawing his pistol. Almost simul- 
taneously Key placed his hand inside his vest, 
and drawing what appeared to be a pistol, but 
what was really an opera glass, said, * You 
had better not shoot!” 

Sickles at once fired, Key at the same time 
throwing his glass at him. This shot only grazed 
Key, slightly raising the skin of his side, and he 
immediately leaped behind a tree to avoid 
another shot. The bark of the tree was grazed 
by the ball. Sickles followed, and Key, catch- 
ing his arm, endeavored to prevent him from 
firing, but Sickles disengaged himself, and firing 
again, shot Key in the upper part of the thigh, 
close to the main artery. 

Falling on his hip and supporting himself with 
his hand,’ he cried, “Murder! don’t shoot!” 
Sickles, still following, fired again, with his 
pistol close to Key, the ball passing through his 
body below the breast. 

In the meantime, the report of the pistol and 
Key’s cries startled those in the neighborhood. 
Mr. Thomas Martin, a Clerk in the Treasury 
Department, who happened at the moment to 
be leaving the Club, rushed back, and calling 
out “ Key is murdered!” Mr. Doyle, Mr. Upshur 
and Mr. Tisball, who were in the Club at the 
time, proceeded hastily to the spot, when they 
found Sickles standing over the body of Key, 
with his pistol presented at his head, and which 
he tried twice to discharge, but which snapped 
both times, and Mr. Butterworth standing by 
composedly. 

On Mr. Doyle’s touching Sickles on the 
shoulder, the latter at once desisted, and turning 
around, said, “Gentlemen, this man has dis- 
honored my bed!” Upon this he took But- 
terworth’s arm, and, walking from the spot 
with the most perfect self-possession, proceeded to Attorney-Gen- 
eral Black’s, and delivered himself into custody. 

On Mr. Sickles leaving, Messrs. Doyle, Tisball, Upshur and Martin 
conveyed the body, which still held faint gasps of breathing, to the 
parlor of the Club House, when the Assistant Surgeou-General was 
at once in attendance, but Key was beyond all medical skill. He 
breathed but twice after being laid upon the floor. 

When Martin and Upshur raised Key from the ground, the former 
inquired ifhe had anything to say. Key made no reply, and was 
evidently unconscious. 

In a few minutes the news spread over the city, and the streets 
became thronged with visitors to the scene of the terrible event, 
and groups were everywhere noticed engaged in excited discussion 
about it. The Club House was speedily surrounded by an immense 
crowd, eager to view the body of the ill-fated Key. Many of the 
leading gentlemen of Washington drove up in their carriages, and 
in about a quarter of an hour the brother-in-law of the deceased, 
the Hon. Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio, arrived. 

At about three the Coroner’s Inquest was held in the parlor, where 
the body Isy, when sufficient facts were elicited to show that deceased 
—_ killed by Daniel E. Sickles, and a verdict was rendered accord- 
ingly. 

When Mr. Sickles surrendered himself to Attorney-General Black 
he requested such disposition to be made of him as was proper. The 
Attorney-General sent for a magistrate, who, with the Chief of 
Police, came speedily. Soon after the Mayor arrived, announcing 
- -_ of Key, and Mr. Sickles was conducted in a carriage to 

e jail. 

When Mr. Sickles entered the room assigned him, the best in the 
building, he asked the jailor if he hadn’t a better one to put him 
in. “No,” replied the jailor, “this is the best place you members 
of Congress have afforded us.” Mr. Sickles was silent. Hecontinned 
to occupy this cell, where he was sketched by our special artist, 





PHILIP BARTON KEY, AS HE APPEARED IN HIS COFFIN. 
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until Tuesday, when the discomfort caused him 

the vale and filth led to his removal into 
the jeilor’s own apartment. 


On Sunday evening, and through the whole 
of Monday and the following days, Mr. Sickles 
was visited by his friends, while in Washington 
and New York great excitement prevailed. 

Mr. Sickles is a native of New York, aged 
about forty, and the son of Mr. G. G. Sickles, a 
member of the New York bar. Mr. Daniel E. 
Sickles has been since his maturity a prominent 
New York politician. His first occupation was 
that of a printer, but he was afterwards admitted 
to the bar. In 1853 he married the lady who 
has been the cause of his present misfortunes, 
and accompanied Mr. Buchanan to England as 
Secretary to the Legation near the Court of St. 
James. Returning, he again took an active part 
in city politics, and, after a violent contest, was 
elected by a member of the State Senate by a 
small plurality over Mr. Thomas J. Barr, now a 
colleague with Mr. Sickles in Congress. At 
the Cincinnati Convention, by which Mr. 
Buchanan was nominated for President, Mr. 
Sickles took an active part, and also in the can- 
yass which succeeded it. He was chosen to re- 
present the Third District of New York in the 
present Congress, by a clear majority over two 
competitors, and he is also a member elect of the 
next Congress, commencing on the 4th inst. 
In the State Legislature and in Congress Mr. 
Sickles has always been a prominent member. 
He is a fluent speaker and an acute debater. 

The unfortunate and guilty Philip Barton Key 
was descended from one of the best Maryland 
families. His father, Francis Bond Key, was 
the author of that most popular American 
song, “The Star Spangled Banner,” and Chief 
Justice Taney is his uncle. Mr, Key married 
Miss Swan, of Baltimore. She died about six 
years since, leaving four children, the eldest 
of whom is 2 daughter ot about fifteen years. 
Mr. Key is about forty-two years of age, and 
was educated to the profession of his father— 
the law. He was appointed Attorney for the 
District by President Polk, and bas held the office 
since the date of his first commission. Mr. Key, 
at about the time of his marriage, narrowly 
escaped a duel with Colunel May, who had been 
a suitor to Miss Swan. Mr. Key had an easy, 
gentlemanly manner, and was a general favorite 
in society. He had just a little of that blasé air 
which is so distinct from the bustling joyousness 
and unrest of the American character, and was 
noted for some eccentricities of manner, which 
made him rather interesting than otherwise. 
He had a fair reputation at the bar, and was 
generally esteemed among gentlemen with 
whom he associated as an upright and honor- 
able man. 

Mrs. Sickles is Italian on the father’s side, 
being a daughter of Antonio Bagioli, the well- 
known ausic teacher. She is twenty-six years 
of age, and was married to Sickles in 1853. Her 
beauty has always rendered her conspicuous in 
the ‘society with which she has mingled. She 
strikingly resembles the celebrated singer, 
Malle. Piccolomini. 

In making her confession, Mrs. Sickles de- 
clared that Key succeeded some months since 
in seducing her to yield to repeated interviews by threats of 
exposure. In this way intercourse was kept up. The negro woman 
who had charge of the house which Key had hired was confronted 
with Mrs. Sickles, and identified her as the lady who had accom- 
panied Key. 

She describes her husband, when he returned to the house after 
having accomplished his bloody work, as entering her room, look- 
ing like a marble statue, only uttering the single sentence, “ I have 
killed him.” 

Mr. Sickles was accompanied to his house by two subordinate 
officers of the District, who made him pledge his word of honor, 
before they would consent to allow him to enter his wife’s room, 
that he would do her no harm. Mrs. Sickles concedes that her 
husband has done right, and states that Key received an anony- 
mous letter on Thursday night last, which he showed to her, warn- 
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MRS. SICKLES.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


ing him against continuing his visits at Mr. Sickles’ house, calling 
his attention to the fact that he was much older than Mrs. Sickles, 
and ought not to pursue her, and assuring him that, unless he de- 
sisted, Mr. Sickles would detect him, and that in such an event the 
consequences would be serious, if not fatal, to one or both of the 
parties. Itis believed that this letter was found upon the body of 
Mr. Key before the Coroner’s Inquest. 

It is reported that Mrs. Sickles is enceinte, and has made an affi- 
davit that she became so in consequence of her intercourse with 
Key. 

Mr. Sickles was visited in his cell by the Rev. Mr. Haley, a Unita- 
rian minister, who officiated as messenger between the prisoner 
and his wife. By Mr. Haley’s persuasion, Sickles returned to his 
wife her wedding ring, which he had taken from her finger, and of 
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beautiful little girl, six or seven years ol', he 
had expected to claim the custody o!, but bas 
since assented that she should go with her 
mother, if the mother would return to her 
father’s house. He retains feelings of affection 
and pity for the wife, notwithstanding all that 
has occurred, and thinks but for the peculiar 
circumstances connected with Key, such inter 
course would never have been possible. 

Mr. Sickles’ parents visited him. The inter 
view with his father was quite a painful one ; 
and the mother was so much affected as to faint 
away. 

The body of Key was visited during Monday 
and Tuesday by great numbers of friends and 
strangers. The funeral took place on Tuesday 
at two o’clock p.m., from the late residence of 
the deceased, on C. street, nearly opposite 
Colonel Benton’s house. In the parlor, the 
corpse, which had been placed in the coffin, was 
exposed to the view of the numerous friends 
who desired to behold in death him whom they 
had loved during life. The coffin was of mahe- 
gany, covered with black cloth, and heavily 
silver mounted. In it lay the body in full dress, 
viz., black cloth coat and pants, white vest 
and white kid gloves. In his hands was placed 
a bouquet of fragrant flowers, and inside the 
coffin were strewed japonicas, geranium leaves 
and other exotics. On the coffin lid was asilver 
plate, bearing the following inscription: 


“ Phil. Barton Key, died Feb. 27,1859, aged 39 
years.” 


The features of the deceased wore so lifelite 
an expression as to make it difficult for the 
spectator to realize that that once noble form 
lay in the stillness of death. 

At one o’clock p.m., the members of the bar 
and officers of the court met at the City Hall, 
and proceeded to the house of the deceased. 
At two o’clock, a large crowd of people had 
assembled in the street, in front of Mr. Key's 
house. The doors were thrown open for the 
admission of such as could obtain places 
inside, and shortly afterwards the funeral service 
of the Episcopal Church for the dead was read 
over the remains by the Rev. Drs. Pinckney 
and Butler. 

The coffin was then placed in the hearse, and, 
followed by a large concourse of people, wa: 
conveyed to the railroad depot for transmis-ion 
to Baltimore, accompanied by the pall-bearera 
and other intimate friends of the deceased. It 
arrived at Baltimore between four and ive P.M., 
and was interred in the Green street Preshy- 
terian burying ground, in the grave with the 
deceased’s wife and child. 

Mr. Sickles has retained as counsel Mr. Stan- 
ton of Pittsburgh, Mr. Clinton, Mr. Ratclitie, and 
report says others, including David Paul Brown. 
Having waived examination, his case goes 
directly to the Criminal Court, which, for- 
tunately for him, is now in session, and his 
trial, beginning on Monday, the 7th, will be 
followed with painful interest by the eutire 
community. 

Up to the moment of our going to. press, 
the interest publicly taken in this affair remains 
undiminished. The latest accounts state that 
the health of Mr. Sickles appears to be failing. He has scarcely any 
desire for food. 

We engrave, from sketches by our special artist, copious illustra- 
tions of this melancholy affair. They include—beside an illustration 
of the tragic end of Key, portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Sickles, of 
Key himself, Sickles in his cell, &c., &c—drawings of the clothing 
worn by Key at the moment of his death, exhibiting the manner in 
which the fatal wounds were received. The bullet-hole in the vest, 
on the right side, is that which was fired last, and terminated the 
unfortunate man’s existence. The garments were in possession of 
Andrew Wormley, the steward of the Club House, who politely 
afforded our artist—Mr. B.—every facility for taking sketches, 
and placed himself in the position in which Mr. Key fell on re- 
ceiving the fatal wound. In our next issue we shall present still 
further illustrations, including every remaining point of interest. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
No. & of the Great Comic Paper of the Age, 
. HE APRIL NUMBER OF 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN: 
Containing nearly 100 exquisitely funny Pictures, among 


which are— 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
. Patent Selfrising Flour - 
Tiptop’s Adventures at Cape 
Dread fal Predicament of sh 
Mercantile Library Student 
Briggs in a Tight Place - 
Appalling Disclosures - - 
. Awkward Discovery - 

The Love-sick - 
. Taming a Husband - - : ° . * 
Tour in Americas - - - : . * . 
A Faithless Wife - - - 
Adventures in Gunving = - - ° 


Se® yoy Seeouing * 4 . . 
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Throwing the Knife - - - - - - 
19. —— rigs me J - - - - - - 
tching a Merma’ - - - - - - 
The Sewing Machines; or, Romance and Reality - - 
Misbaps of Sporting - - ° - 
A Day's Fishiog - - - . : ° e 
The Painter Stumped . : : ° ° e 
Creating a Sensation - - - : . 
Curious Child ° . 
Scenes at Picture Galleries 
Blind Man’s Chess - 
Polite Haekdrivers . - 
The Digaity ofa Beard - ° ° 
A Ticklish Adventure - - 
Who Would Be Bald? - : . ‘ ° ° 
A Perfect Wretch - - « ‘ - 
Waggles and his Buttons - . ‘ 
Spontaneous Combustion and Boggs ° : 
ascinated Barber - ° ° ‘ m ‘ 
Don’t You Wish You were Me? - - . ° ° 
’ ’ &e., &e. r 
Besides, sixteen pages (same size as Frank Lesie's IxLustnatep NewsPaPER) 
fall of fanny stories, anecdotes, jests, bon-mots, &c. 


PRICE SIX CENTS. 
FRANK LESLI 
13 Fravkfort-st., New 
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AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 
THE By a IN THE CITY 
MOST ELEGA A AMUS 3 
The Seay terse done universally acknowledged to be of the most chaste 
a 
a STRONG STAR COMPANY. 





624 BROADWAY, NEAB 


MR. MR. JEFFERSON, 

Mr. COULDOCK, MR. WALCOT, 
MR. SOTHERN, MR. 

MR. BURNEIT, MISS SARA 8 


MISS MARION MACARTHY, 
And MISS LAURA KEENE. 
Admission, Fifty and Twenty-five Cents 





ALLACK’S THEATRE.—J. W. WALLACK, Lzsszz.— 
Grand triumph of the new piece, 
THE VELLRAN ; 
On, France aND ALGERIA. 
Included im the cast are 


JAMES W, WALLACK 
J. LESTER WALLACK 
JOHN BROUGHAM, 


MRS. VERNON. 

Prices oF Apmission—Boxes and Parquette, 60 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents; 

Orehestra chaira, $1. 
EATRE FRANCAIS, 685 Broapway —F. Wrppows it C. 
8aGz, Directeurs. 
GRAND OUVERTURE 
Premiere representation de 
. PAUL LABA 
MLLE. LAURENCE CHEVALIER. 

Les autres réles par Mdlles. Jane Montheaux, Leuise, MM. Tallot, Delalain, 
Thiery and Leen. 

Premiere representation de 


M. BERTRAND, 
é@u Conservatoire de Paris. 
Les bureaux seront ouverts 4 6%; On commencera 4 7%. 








MARDI, 8 MARS, 1859, 





—— AMERICAN MOSEUM.—Pzertuss success or 
THR 


NUBIAN TROUBADOURS AND AFRIC COMEDIANS. 
Every Afternoon and Evening at 3 and at 7% o’clock during the week. 
Also, ee or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serpents, 


Ha) Family, &o. &o. 
= ‘Admittance, 25 cents; Chiliren under ten, 18 cents. 


“FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
t NEW YORK, MARCH 12, 1869. 


Our Next Number. 
I» our next we shall continue our illustrations of the 


SICKLES TRACEDY, 
illustrating every remairing point of interest in connection with 
this terrible affair. We shall also present Illustrations of the 
Swill Milk Question, as taken up by the New York Academy of 
Medicine, with Engravings of the appearance of the Milk when 
microscopically examined. Other subjects occupying public 
attention will also be illustrated in the number. 




















Frank Leslie’s New Family Magazine. 
Taz March Number of Faanx Lusiie’s New Famiry Macazine 
is out, with its usual rich variety of contents. No serial publi- 
cation of the kind presents so wide a range of attractive matter, 
offering subjects adapted to interest and edify every class in the 
community. The unique illustrated articles on Foreign Travel, 
the attractive Tales and Sketches, the Chapters of Wit and 
Humor, overflowing with good things, besides the carefully- 
edited and admirably-embellished Ladies’ Department, consti- 
tute a monthly budget of valuable matter which is excelled by 
no other existing publication. 








Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 


Tats admirable.comic publication, issued monthly, hss aiready 
taken a firm hold upon the public taste, and increases in popu- 
larity and circulation with each successive number. The talent 
of the best Artists is employed in preparing the Illustrations to 
this serial, well ‘worthy to be entitled the American Punch, 
while the Literary matter fails in nowise short of the Pictorial 
excellence of the paper, From seventy to one hundred’ En+ 
gravings, of the most humorous nature, embellish every number ; 
and the Buporr for April, which is now ready at all News 
Depots, will be found eclipsing even its predecessors in humorous 
Mlustrations and mirthful Literary matter. 





Frank Leslie’s Stars and Stripes. 
Yietprve to the literary taste of the day in his endeavor to 
present the public with as perfect a Weekly Story Paper for the 
fireside es can possibly be produced, Frank Leslie has intro- 
duced a change in the'form ef his Family Paper, and publishes 
it henceforth asa quarto of eight pages, instead of with sixteen 
of lesser sizes ‘The enlargement,-while it allows greater space 
for Literary matter, will also permit a wider scope of sllustration ; 
and, in both’ Reading matter and Engravings, the Stars anp 
Srripts will be found unsurpassed. Its Tales, illustrated by 
Artists of the highest talent, are produced by the tavorite Story. 
writers of the day expressly for this publication; and the 


New Story, ~ 

DoOoOOnmM , 

BY HERMAN MANVILLE, 
commenced in No. 8, will be found equal, if not superior, in 
entrancing interest and lifelike delineation of character, to any 
similar production that has been published of late years. 








The Washington Tragedy! 


Tue history of the past week has been one of bloodshed and ter- 
rible excitement. A representative of our city in the Federal 
Legislature has shot down the invader of his domestic peace, 
and the press—almost, indeed, the people of the Union—is divid- 
ed into two hostile sections, as assailants or defenders of his 
sanguinary act. ee 

To the mere superficial glance this matter appears only one of 
prompt vengeance for a grievous wrong; but it is necessary to 
Jook deeper into this subject, and'to scan the influences thar have 
produced or fostered this awful catastrophe. It is seldom that 
such a deed, with its train of forerunning circumstances, is a 
mere sporadic ebullition of individua¥ ‘depravity ; it rather indi- 
cates som? fundamental flaw ini the constitution of society, whith 
demands asharp end simple remedy. We feel convinced that 
the cure lies with the ladies themselves, Their sex is the victim, 
and the vindication of their own honor rests in their own hands, 
A true woman should resent every wrong to her sex as one 
offered to herself; she’should partake of an esprit de corps such 
as that which leads every high-spirited American to consider 
disrespect of his country as an insult to himself. With the fair 
sex, however, there is unfortunately no such nationality, A 
Lothario may degrade the’ whole’ sex by betraying the wife, the 
sister or the daughter of Kis friend, and may yet be received as 
usual by other wives and sisters and’ daughters, although cog- 


nizant of his villany ; nay, in #6me cases, it may be that he is | 


invested with additional écla#, Now we are convinced that 
nothing would have so great an effect upon the morals of society, 
asa determined stand made by’ woman herself against counte- 
nance to this foulest of crimes, Away with a conventionality 
which permits to man what in the opposite sex is the signal for 
instant fall! Away with the Byronic mask which glozes over 
the heartless brutality of the man who deliberately plans and ex- 
ecutes the ruin of a helpless female! Such things, we know, 
must be, so long as human nature remains what it is; but let the 
scorn of united womanhood be the swift avenger of the dastard’s 
crime, and we will engage that the remedy will prove more ef- 
fectual against such infamous betrayals, than all the scaffolds and 
penitentiaries in the Union, or all the assassinations in a cen- 
tury. 








The War Question. 

Tue latest news from Europe leaves the sore question of the 
world in the usual state—that is, while the great powers of 
France and Austria talk peace, they are arming with an earnest- 
ness which shows they put no faith in their own words. The 
neutral powers, England and Prussia, are also putting themselves 
into a more complete suit of armor—especially Great Britain, 
which now is better able to take part in any conflict than she 
has ever been. 

The language held by Count Cavour, in the Sardinian 
Chambers, is unmistakably warlike, and shows, read by the 
light of Louis Napoleon’s double-edged speech, that war in 
Italy is a foregone conclusion, without Austria gives way. This 
she will not do without England joins Frarce in a diplomatic 
note, which does not seem probable. Were Austria to abandon 
her position in Central Italy at the mere bidding of France and 
Sardinia, she would inevitably lose her position as a first-class 
power ; but were England to add her voice to theirs, the array 
of force would be so overwhelming as to render submission un- 
avoidable and not dishonorable. 

With regard to the offer made by Louis Napoleon, for both 
powers to withdraw their forces, this would precipitate the 
conflict, as the Roman States would immediately rise, and a 
general conflagration throughout Italy would be the consequence. 

To use a hackneyed phrase, Europe is fast drifting to a war, 
which will at first only embrace France, Austria and Sardinia, 
but which, if it lasts only a month, will include all Germany 
and England. 








DRAMA. 

Laura Keene's Theatre.—That marvellous comedy, ‘‘ Our American 
Cousin,’’ wil remain for the rest of the season. Crowded houses attend every 
night—a quarter of a million. 

Walack’s Theatre.—The “ Veteran ” continues its prosperous career. 
It is one of those spectacular pieces which improve on repetition, sicce depend- 
ing upon the mechanical department, practice makes perfect. The acting of 
Mr. Wallack, Mr. Lester and Mr. Brougham is above all praise. 

Barnum’s Museum.—tThe dramatic performances commenced on the 
28th, when ‘* Louise, or the White carf,’”’ a tragic drama, was performed. It 
is well constracted and full of sensation. The principal parts are sustained by 
Mr. Bridgman, Mr. Haile, Mr. Craig and Mr. Weldram, The ladies were Miss 
Partington, Hattie Arnold and Mrs. Ryrer. These were much applauded. By 
the by, they have a capiial Irishman there, Mr. O’ Neill; he is decidedly one uf 
the best we have seen for some years. Hale, in the farce, is very funny. 


Opening of the French Theatre. —The Theatre Frangais, 585 
Broadway, was opened to the public on. Tuesday, the 8th of March, with an 
excellent company. We welcome with pleasure this new enterprise, which 
will. be equally gratifying to the American and the French portion of our pub- 
lic, The high standard of the company, and the vivacious pieces brought on 
the boards, will prove sufficiently attractive to those familiar with the French 
drama; while the English-speaking community will be glad to avail themselves 
of the opportunity te sequire a familiarity with the language im so pleasant a 
manner as by visiting the nvw theat are F. Widdows and C, 
Sage; leader, M. Vaillant. 
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7 full Teale ti delight and joyment of ‘aun hie sisters as 
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ean t. We subjoin a few words from one of the " _ 


De tisow ous Cnt jaqmeetia pep and pile those ungracious ledgers out of 
reach. 

I kcow you Ic ve the chime of sleigh-bells better than the jingling of dimes. 
Why don’t you he p yourself to a goblet of the sunshine which is.s, in 
this New Year's wassail-bowl of blue? Look atme! Am I not a hoyden of the 
primest order? Not one stray lock for the wind to wanton with ; all tucked 
away under my saucy furcap. And not a breath of the North wind can touch 
my heart, beating beneath my dreadvought j»cket. And see, my feet are 
marking fours and eights beneath their drapery of burnt crimson and Victoria’s 
ns and see, my ice-gliders so keen, so urgent and so trained for a frolic | 

me, come. 

Isn't the air clear? as brittle as crystal; and how the keen wind shakes the 
diamonds off, which hang from the trees, standing like pearl-gatherers om the 
brink of this silver lake. 

Ha! ha! see, there goes a novice leaning upon her comrade, who, wild 
ecough and bold enough when with his friends, in the first stage of cravat, 
moustache just growing, is as coy and skittish of bonnets as # colt is of 

ress. 


Bless me, what a seream | two fair one: down! too much of the languishieg, 
sentimental forte-piano, and extremely lady-like about their exertions. Ah! 
that’s a prize glider; see, her dainty feet are flung out like a flaunted ribbon, 
while ia her characteristic costume, she moves a charming Red Riding Hood, 
far more enehan’ing in her flashing abandm than she ever was in her gadding 
and money-spending avocations! Aunt Ki'ljoy decries these glorious romps 
and hoyden games, aud compresses her virgla lips and elevates her thie, blue 
nose, ‘‘ wonderiog what the world is coming to,’’ and telling how “ she used to 
spread herself only at the spinaing-wheel, ins‘ead of spinning ridicalously 
about on the ice and cupting cv clecues before gentlemen!’’ O, my—— Alas! 
her tongue is now as sharpas my skate-runner, and tne ice about her heart 
thicker than theirs on Jamaica. Let those cavil who wil', ours is a most glo- 
rious amusement! Your eyes, Junior, are full of spark«, and I know that 
carnation the summer eve might covet for its curtains is leaping in my cheeks, 
Let maiden-laidies move in their eccentric orbits and fol down the leaf to 
“when I was a girl,” let gouty o'd men with port-wine complexions who would 
sandwich the mooo, make the stars into shilliogs and our steel runners fate 
jack-knives to dissect modern manners and amusements, talk of the ‘‘ practi- 
cal’ ani the “ profitable.” 








HOUSE-HUNTING AND MOVING-A FEW HINTS TO 
UNQUIET WIVES. 
Ey our Fat Contributor, 
WueEn Bryant said, ‘‘ The melancholy days have come,” he clearly 
meant those of February, when everybody has a “‘let’’ up at his 
house, and is a afcer other people’s ‘“‘ lets.” This pericdical 
restlessness justifies the poet saying, 


The wife uneasy, and confined at home, 
Moves and expatiates in a world to come.” 


‘And an unknown author, in an unpublished poem, says, 
“Wives never have, but always seek a nest.’’ 


We will, however, just skip what poets say, and only think on what 
we have to say ourselves, and every sensible husband with us, about 
this confounded whim the women have to smash our furniture every 
first of May. 

To civilized man all disruptions are painful. Even tooth drawing 
isn’t always agreeable. Death itself is but a removal, when nature, 
the inexorable landlord, ejects that vagrant tenant, the soul, from 
its miserable tenement, the body. Our friend, the learned Savan 
of Washington opines that we Americans inherit this trnant dispo- 
sition from those native Know Nothings, the Indians. We are sur- 
prised that New Yorkers have not adopted caravans, which would 
enable them to enjoy a species of perpetual motion without the trou- 
ble and inconvenience of pulling, up carpets, smashing nfirrors, 
breaking chairs and one’s own shins over a rosewood arrangement 
of chaos. This, however, may possibly constitute the real pleasure 
of.moving. Nevertheless, a candid mind must admit its incon- 
yeniences. Our friend Shanghai had his writing desk smashed last 
moving day, and there being a high wind raging at that minute in 
Squashhollow, all his highly-flavored correspondence with the fair 
dames of the thirty-three States—for he has a grass widow in Ore- 
gon—was sent on the wings of Boreas, right and left. Some of the 
billets doux found their ba back to the fair writers themselves, 
some reached the hands of their indignant spouses, while the major 
portion of them took their way to the corner grocery. It is matter 
of history that he received for the second time a tender epistle from 
his adored Annie round a pound of loud smelling butter, while Co- 
rinna’s verses to him on “ The First Kiss of Love,” a/a Mrs. Brown- 
ing, revisited him, covering a slice of cheese. Josephine’s declaration 
of eternal love came once more to his raptured spirit — a 
German sausage. Julia’s agonized appeal to his lingering affection 
accompanied a couple of cigars only last week. In short, he re- 
ceives his old correspondence so regularly through the medium of 
the groceries that he has petitioned Congress to substitute this plan 
for the Post Office. One thing he vows, it cannot be worse than the 
present mode of distributing letters. Nevertheless, this love of 
change has its advantages. It prevents man from stagnating. If 
we didn’t move we might become rooted, like cabbages, in the earth. 
Motion is the gastric juice of nature. One minute’s pause in gravi- 
tation and the universe would be “eternal smash.”” The starry 
heavens, with that blue umbrella, the sky, would tumble about our 
ears like a thousand of bricks from a careless bricklayer’s hod. 
‘‘Keep moving’’ is what one star says to another. Since we arose 
this morning we are some millions of miles nearer to the Constella- 
tion of George Roberts, we mean Sirius. Our pork chop at breakfast 
travelled some fifty thousand leagues while it broiled, and our egg 
went some twelve thousand leagues in the three minutes it was 
cooking. The earth is a gipsy vagrant, which sleeps in a different 
bit of space every night, more shame for it. 

But we will drop the metaphorical like a hot potato, and ask the 
women why they wish to move. Is it any pleasure to sleep with 
a stove-pipe for your pillow, and to make a chair of your hat? Does 
fetching water from the pump in your boots make them any drier, 
and does emptying coals into a bandbox improve it? What is the 
advantage of seeing your whole stock of crockery feel the phreno- 
logical bumps of the stairs from top to bottom? Does cheese taste 
any the better for being cut with your only razor, and is your next 
morning’s shaving thereby made more easy? But theseare nothing 
to the meral results. Tompkins assured us, with tears in his eyes, 
that he never saw what a pretty girl their nursery maid was till Mrs. 
Tompkins had to sleep in one of her night-caps when they moved last 
year. Itwasonalike emergency that Mrs. Jones put on her husband's 
inexpressibles by mistake, and has worn them ever since. In addition 
to these contingencies this eternal. change of domicile puts an end 
to all neighborly feeling. Before next door people know each other 
they are torn asunder by the first of May, and friendshio, like 
another Sisyphus, has to roll the stone of propinquity up the hill 
again. Thus an American has no home, and it, no doubt, was 
owing to this yearning after the unknown that made an American 
write the most popular poem in the world, ** Home, Sweet Home.” 
It is only the man “ who is born, lives, marries and dies’’ in a hotel 
who can understand this pathetic lyric of Howard Payne's. As the 
matter remains, this living at hotels mixes us all up so terribly 
together that the most methodical gets confused. e lose the 
monopoly of our wife’s society, but take it out in infinitesimal doves 
of other men’s. Brown passes Mrs. Jones’ plate for soup, aad 
Thompson helps Mrs, Smith to roast goose, and it is only through 
the mercy of the numerals on their sleeping apartments that the 
bewilderment does not lead to graver biunders. Everybody, not- 
withstanding, seems to get hold of somebody else’s better half, and 
the upshot is that custom mixes the most remarkable salad ever put 
into the bowl of society. 








A Bit of Trath for One¢r.—Thus cays “ Pierce Pungent :” +‘ Women, 
in geveral, are worth more than men ; and, in fatt, our vices cause the defects 
of women. A)most ali their vices belong to us, while their virtues and good 
qualities are theirs, and theirs alone ”’ 

Consolation tor the Miition.—My fair young reader, if you are not 
£0 perfect a beauty as the peer lees Lindemiia, Queen ef the Ball; if, at the end 
of it, as you retire to bed you meekly <wn that you have had but two or three 
partners, whilst Lindamira has had a crowd round her all night—conrole your- 
yourself with thivkivg that, at fifty you will look as kind and pleasant as you 
appear now at eightéen. You will not have to lay down your cosch and six 
of beauty and see another step into it, and walk yourself through the rest of 
your life. You will have to iorego no long accustomed homage; you will not 
witness and own the depreciation of your smiles. You will not see fashion 
forsake your quarter, and remain dust, gloom and cobwebs within your 
once splended saloons, with placards in your sad windows, gaunt, lonely, and 
te let. You may not have known any ——] but you won’t feel amy deser- 





tion. You will act have enjoyed bat you will have esea: bank- 
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EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN WATCHES. 


Watch Making by Machinery—A New Stop Watch. | 


Tx origin of watchmaking dates back about two hundred years. The 
discovery at that time of the balance-spring by Dr. Hooke in Eng- 
land, led to the perfection and introduction of the watch into com- 
mon use, as did the discovery of the isochronism of the pendulum at 
about the same period by Galileo and Huygens, to the perfection 
and introduction of the pendulum clock. 

Several years later, near the close of the seventeenth century, an 
Englishman travelling in Switzerland chanced to require his horse 
to be shod when in the neighborhood of the small mountain village 
of Locle. While the smith was engaged with the horse, the gentle- 
man took out his watch, which required some slight repair. Ar. in- 
genious apprentice boy, named Jean David Richard, who had never 
seen a watch before, took the watch, and after examining it a while, 
offered to — and return it within three days. The gentleman 
assented to proposition, and young Richard immediately com- 
menced work on the watch. He took it apart and made the reces- 
sary repairs, mastered the principles of construction, and made 
models and drawings of every part, poveniing to the gentleman his 
watch, according to agreement, on the third day. From this casual 
and humble beginning, the manufacture of watches in Switzerland 
took its rise ; and during the past summer money has been collected 
among the watch importers of this city and elsewhere to defray the 
expenses of erecting a monument in Locle to Richards, whose in- 
genuity made him his country’s greatest benefactor. 

After overcoming | difficulties, Richards succeeded in making 
the necessary tools, and produced a complete watch movement. 
This success soon induced others to jvin him, and the business be- 
came extended until many thousands of men, women and children 
were engaged in it, embracing the inhabitants of a number of large 
— among the hills of the north of Switzerland, of which Locle 
and La Chaux des Fonds are the most celebrated after Geneva. 
And here is now to be found the great majority of the watchmaking 
of the world. Hand devices and machines are used to make certain 
parts of each watch, but there is no establishment in Switzerland, nor 
in any European country, like the new watch manufactory at Wal- 
tham, Mass., where every part of the watch is made from the crude 
materials by a system of machinery driven by steam or other motive 
power, and where the various parts of each movement are all made 
to a uniform gauge, and may be transferred indiscriminately. 

In Switzerland, four-fifths of the work on each watch is executed 
by the old handicraft processes, while under the system adopted by 
R. E. Robbin at Waltham, not more than one-fifth of the work, in- 
cluding the setting up and regulating of the movements, is performed 
by handicraft. 

The value and importance of the invention and establishment in 
the United States of watchmaking by machinery, may be inferred by 
contrasting it with a statement taken from an article which appeared 
in a late number of the Journal of Commerce, in which the writer 
endeavors to give the impression that watchmaking by machinery 
has long been practised in Switzerland, and that the Waltham estab- 
lishment is but a copy of the watch factories of Geneva. ‘The writer 
says: 

rf Some French watchmakers, it is true, have obtained a European 
celebrity. Yet a few years ago, it was stated by M. Arago, that an 
examination into the watch trade of Paris elicited the fact, that ‘ not 
ten watches were made in that city in the course of a year; the im- 
mense consumption of France being furnished from Switzerland, 
aud the Swiss works being only examined and rectified by the French 
manufacturers.’ It is also a fact well known in certain quarters in 
Evgland and Switzerlard that comparatively few of the watches 
called ‘English’ are manufactured in Great Britain. Nearly ail 
of the flat cylinder watches are purchased by English manufac- 
turers in Geneva and Neufchatel. ‘Their names are stamped upon 
-these articles, and the outside world buy them as the industrial pro- 
ducts of Albion. The sale of Swiss watches has not by any meaus 
injured the trade in real English watches. Fine chronometers and 
those large watches which are simpler in their construction than the 
Swiss (?) article are made in Liverpool and London.” 

The writer further states that watchmaking ‘‘ by machinery has 
foc fifty years been practised in Geneva,” and tnat the idea of claim- 
ing watchmaking by machinery as an American invention is absurd. 
But after reading the above extract, in which it appears that krarce 
and England, aided by Switzerland, owe their watchmaking repu- 
tation criefly to systematic false pretences, or a gigantic scheme of 
watch-stuffing, of which we poor Yankees are made the wholesale 
victims, it will not be very difficult to perceive the difference in sim- 
plicity and value between the Kuropean and American methods of 
manufacture. 

If, as the writer says, Swiss watches are all made by machinery, 
and have been for fifty years, it seems somewhat singular trat not 
one in twenty of those bearing either the Swiss, French or English 
mark, do or can be made to keep time ; while the American watches 
made by machinery, are almost necessarily reliable time-keepers ; 
the movements being set up and regulated before leaving the manu- 
factory, and when sold, do not require to be examined and rectified 
in crder to make them keep time. 

In regard te ‘‘chronometers and those large English watches, 
which are simpler in their construction than the Swiss article,”’ it is 
only necessary to say that they are constructed on the principle of 
the lever escapement, with the fusee and chain arrangement, and 
have from six hundred to seven hundred more parts than the Ame- 
rican watch movements made by machinery, which are also con- 
structed on the simplest and most effective form of the patent lever 
escapement, running freely with less initial motive power by one- 
third than the best English watches. 

According to the Free-Trade article to which we have alluded, it 
is very evident that we must become our own watchmakers, if we 
would save ourselves from the mock-auction practices so naively 


mgs. 

e are informed that more than ten thousand American watch 
movements have been manufactured at Waltham during the past 
year, and that of this number not a single one has been returned on 
account of imperfection of workmansbip or action. 

Among the latest productions by the American Watch Company 
at Waltham, is a patent stop watch, for rating the speed of horses. 
Lbis watch stops and starts by pressure upon a single knob, and 
measures time with the greatest facility to the fourth of a second. 
in addition they have prepared a first-class watch movement for an 
open face gold case, especially designed for ministers, which will be 
furnished at a very moderate price. 








OR. BOULDING’S LOVE STORY. 


By Georgiana 8S. Purdue. 


Tuz chamber was luxuriously furnished, and had an air of comfort, 
too, that told its luxuries were made for use, and not merely to be 
looked at. 

By the fire, in his easy chair, sat the doctor; seated on a low stool 
at his feet, her cheek resting on his knee, was Louisa. There had 
been a little gentle chiding on the part of the doctor, apparently, 
for a tear stole from each blue eye down the young girl’s rosy cheek. 
J,ouisa’s cheeks were always rosy, but they assumed a deeper hue 
us, glancing shyly at the doctor, she said: 

‘Indeed, uncle, 1 love William as well as ever I did, but I ean- 
not help thinking he did me great injustice in falsely accusing me 
of flirting with Lionel Renfrew.” 

“Stop, Louisa,” interrupted the doctor, “do not say falsely. I 

watche the whole affair that has offended your lover so much, and 
i do not think his jealousy is without cause.” 
_ Then, changing his voice to one of the deepest sadness, and lay- 
ing his hand upon the fair head before him, Dr. Boulding said: 
cs You, Louisa, just now used the phrase, a ‘little harmless flirta- 
tion.’ Listen, my child, while 1 tell you how a harmless flirtation 
crushed my hopes and embittered my life. 

1t must be twenty-two years ago, though to me it seems as yes- 
terday, that I,athin, nervous, young medical student, passed my 
examination, and obtained my certificate as a surgeon. Before I 
established myself as a practitioner, 1 resolved to bave a week’s holi- 
day, and therefore went down to Wallington to visit a cousin I had 
residing there. It was a lovely country village, and to me, who had 
been studying hard for months—scarcel indulging myself in a walk 
to sniff the fresh air beyond the boundary of the city in which I 
lived—presented a charming picture of rural beauty and an endless 
bs oy = Ho peeg 

had been all my life so closely tied to"school, to college, to 
leeture, and to beoks, that I felt quite proud of my apecting chill 
‘ 








when, on the second of my visit, I_re with my 
cousin bearing a Si vitpeens Ff) Beare § , by ; 

« Wé were walking down a sha B aarae alled | 
Vineyard Lane—TI smoothing and admiring the soft plumage of my 
bird, when Fred, my cousin, directed my attention fo a small cottage 

on the left-hand side of the lane. 


*** There, Charles,’ said he, ‘lives Mrs. Collins; she is a widow, 
and has two daughters, Mary and ine, If you like, we will 
call; they are pretty girls, and you will be pleased with them.’ 

“ He opened the little gate and we walked towards the cottage. I 
thought it the loveliest piace I had ever seen. Roses were every- 
where, China roses covered the walls, peeped.in at the windows, and 
coquetted with the chimneys. As we neared the cottage, the door 
opened, and Geraldine ran out. She was very pretty, a lively saucy 
style of beauty that you could not be offended with, let her use that 
sharp tongue of hers with ever such pert satire. But at the mo- 
ment when I first saw Geraldine, she looked far more dolorous than 
saucy, as, running to my cousin; she said, ‘Oh, Mr. Maynard, we 
have had such an accident; Mary was training the rose tree, when 
her foot slipped, and she fell off the ladder. Mamma thinks she has 
broken her ancle, for she is in such dreadful pain.’ 

“*Then,’ said Fred, ‘ we have called just in time, for my cousin 
here—Mr. Boulding, Miss Geraldine Collins—my cousin, who is @ 
surgeon, will soon examine the injured member.’ 

**¢ That is fortunate. 1 am so glad you called,’ said Geraldine, 
as we followed her into a parlor—such a tiny parlor, half filled by 
the sofa which stocd opposite the door (I had cause to remember 
that sofa) upon which Mary lay. ‘the moment I saw her I felt in- 
clined to quarrel with Fred—t1 should have liked to have knocked 
him down—for daring to call her a ‘‘ pretty girl.” Pretty? she was 
divine; one of those marvellous creatures whom to look at was to 
reverence and love. After the first look I forgot everything around; 
all I saw was the glorious face now drawn with pain before me. 1 
believe an old lady in black silk came in, and spoke tome; that she 
placed in my hand her daughter's injured foot. 1 have some indis- 
tinct idea that I ascertained it to be merely a sprained ankle; that 
I ordered bandages and fomentations ; upon which the lovely pa- 
tient professed herself relieved. I also think I made rome remarks 
about the weather, and ended by entreating Mary’s acceptance of 
the partridge I had shot. 

“ After that, as long as I remained in the country, I called reg- 
ularly every morning at the cottage to inquize how the ankle was 
progressing. My morning visits usually !asted until dinner time, 
but I never found courage to speak to Mary of the great love rr: 
ing up towards her in my heart. Instead of making love, I was 
wondering what she thought of my long nose and ugly mouth, or 
thinking if she disliked the spectacles I always was obliged to wear, 
and whether she quizzed me after | was gone. I was also very un- 
easy at the presence of a certain Walter Harbury at the cottage 
much more frequently than I thought necessary, and who was far 
more familiar with my Mary than exactly pleased me. 

** However, the last morning visit [ made, I summoned all my 
courage and declared my love for Mary—not' to herself, but to her 
mother. 

‘¢ Mrs. Collins was very willing. She could not have chosen, she 
said, a more desirable husband for Mary. Ste should be thankful 
to see the dear child married with such good prospects. Mary was 
called. I stammered out something about the great affection 1 en- 
tertained for her. She smiled, blushed, and—we were engaged. 

‘“‘IT went up to town and worked like a slave. I started in m 
profession, and wrote every other day to Mary accounts of how 
was getting on; she sent me in reply little notes, on rose tinted pa- 
per—the most affectionate and charming imaginable. I took asmall 
house and furnished it from cellar to garret. 

‘*Sometimes I gave myself a treat, and spent the Sunday with 
Mary—delicious days! Shall I ever forget the exquisite pleasure of 
sitting near her. watcbing the exquisite play of her beautiful features, 
or listening to the lively chat that fell from her bewitching lips ! 

‘“‘We had been engaged three months, when a circumstance 
occurred that resulted in my being suddenly subpenaed to attend 
as witness in a case that was to be tried in the county town near to 
which my Mary lived. It was only eight miles from Wallington, 
and I resolved, after the trial was ended, to walk over and give Mary 
a delightful surprise. 

**] thought that trial never would have ended. The counsel was 
tie most prosy, the witnesses were the most stupid and slow in 
giving evidence that it ever was my lot to listen to. 

‘*The moment I was out of court I started off for Wallington. 
I was not very rich, so I resolved towalk. Walk, did I say, 1 ran— 
I flew. I paused one momentatthe gate: how beautiful the cottage 
looked in the calm evening light, and the centre of my happiness 
was there calm and beautiful! No one was looking for me, so I 
walked quietly up to the house, and opened the door of the little 

arlor. 

“. There, opposite me, upon the sofa, sat my Mary; and, heaven 
and earth! beside her, with his arm round her waist, sat Walter 
Harbury! This was the end of my agreeable surprise! this was 
what 1 had flown on the wings of Icve to see! 1 stood perfectly 
speechless, transfixed. Walter and Mary remained in exactly the 
same position, and neither uttered a word. 1 wanted to speak to 
reproach her, but no voice came, and in silence I let the room, 
walked down the iittle garden, closed the gate gently after me, and 
returned without a word to London. 

‘* For three days I fled from thought as fromademon. Of Mary, 
and Mary faithless, 1 dared not think. The fourth day I blamed 
myself as a fool for caring about one so false and coquettish. ‘he 
fifth day I fancied 1 had been too hasty; if I had spoken it might 
have been explained—perhaps it was a mistake, there might be no 
love between them after all. The sixth day brought with it a letter 
from Mary herself. Such a letter I never read before nor since; I 
fairly wept over it. I bad been an ass, an ignoramus, a scoundrel, 
to suspect her for one moment; it was clearly an optical delusion. 
So 1 took my place in the train that very night, and went down to 
Wallington. 

** Mary met me at the gate, all smiles and tears, and looking more 
beautiful than ever. ‘It was such strange behavior,’ she said, ‘to 
come and look in upon her, and then go away without one word. 
She would have thought it was a ghost, if Mr. Harbury, who 
happened to be in the room, had not seen me too. She had not 
slept since for thinking and wondering, and she was O, so glad to 
see me agin.’ 

**Of course I was very sorry and penitent, and Mary behaved 
beautifully, and forgave me like an angel, as she was. ‘She never 
thought,’ she said, ‘anything of Walter, he'was just like a brother; 
they had known each other from childhood. | As for sitting beside 
her, be should never do so again if I cbjected toit.’ So we were 
reconciled, and became better friends and loversthan before. I was 
very anxious to be married now, and resolved to allow as little time 
as possible to elapse before I took my jewel out'of Mr. Walter's 
reach, All went.on smoothly, and Mary promised me one Sunday 
evening to talk the matter over with her mother, and fix the day for 
our wedding the next time I came. 

“I was to have gone down on the Sunday, ‘but from some cause I 
now forget 1 had the Saturday at my disposal and resolved to spend 
it with Mary. All that day i felt an unusual oppression of some- 
thing upon my mind 1 couid not shakeoff. As I neered the cottage 
my preseniiment of dread increased. The door was open; as I 
crossed the vestibule’ I trembled so violently that I ould hardly 
open the parlor door; but I did open it, and there on the sofa again 
sat my Mary, not this time with one of Walter’s round her, but both, 
and hers hung round his neck with euch an embrace as had never 
been bestowed upon me. I was resolved it should be no optical 
illusion this time, 20 I walked quietly up, and laid my hand upon 
his arm. At my touch they staried, colored violently and separated. 
‘Mr. Harbury,’ said I, ‘ you are welcome.’ 

«Thank you,’ said he. 

*¢T shall not interfere, rnd have nothing further to say.’ 

“Then, turning to Mary, I said, ‘ Miss Collins, where is your 
mother?’ As she did not move or attempt to call her, I rang the 
bell, and desired the servant girl to request her mistress to come. 
Mrs. Collins‘entered. 

*** Madam,’ said I, ‘you and your daughter have played a double 
game with me. It goes no further: I renounce all my pretensions 
to her in favor of this gentleman—her more favored lover. I will 
send you all the letters written by your daughter to me, and I 
request that those she has of mine may be returned. Ladies, I 
wish you, and you, Mr. Harbury, a very good evening.’ I turned, 
and left Kose Cottage for ever. 

“For years after that evening a terrible load lay at my heart—a 
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the moment I saw her I perceived there was” 
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infant in her 


to her bed in the course of my rounds, ‘there struck ne a 
her face something familiar. I must have seen it long, 
when and where 1 could not recollect. 2: i] Stes 


“As I took her hand she opened. her eyes, 
fixedly upon me; then she exclaimed, with’ 
‘Charles Boulding, 5 away,goaway! Are yo 
You torture me! Qh, go away!” ° iy 


* But 1 could not ; aa ; 
Asm tik ‘Heltenyfe 


«* Mary is it ?- Canit 

“ *No,’ she shrieked, 
come:to my bedside? Away, away!’ - = - 
- She would not be soothed, but talked wildly 
they brought her child. Then, when she looked ini 
less face, and watched its feeble efforts to come to 
and, with all the mother in her eyes, held out her! 
it to her heart. Perhaps the flattering, irregular 
heart warned her how soomits beatings woul 
turned to me, and with a leok so full of humility, of 
said, ‘ Ah, Charles, forgive me; 1 wronged re 

and my 
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been cruelly punished. I married him, 
whata life! But itis over—Lam dying now—he knows 
not—deserted—we might both die for him. But'my child, 

girl; you will not let her starve? Piomise me, Charles, 

“I promised—I swore I would be a father to the helpless infa: 
lying by her side. es PS ES es 

**She seemed easy and happy. after that, and still 
passive, that when she sank away from the ear’ 
the sleep of death, the change was so peaceful, 80° that 
who stood watching round her bed perceived it ‘tots © ~, . 

‘*T took the little girl home, and tried to do my best to supply 
dear lost mother’s place. ‘L'ell me, Louisa, have I-done so ?” 

“O, uncle!” cried Louisa, starting up ‘and throwing her 
round the doctor’s neck, ‘ 1 never knew—I never dreamed you wer 
ee my uncle. You have, indeed, been father, mother, v 
—all to me.” 

‘*And you, my darling—Mary’s child—have come with 


winning, childish love, and saved me from d ‘or living 

worst of ali lives—a life of selfishness. Yes, Lict if r moth 

coquetry lacerated and blighted my heart, it was Jou | er daught 
ealed t.”" 


who, by your love and obeaience, restored and h 
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PARLOR GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 


«Ohne Hast, Ohne Rast.”—This was the favorite motto of the g 
Gvrman poet, Goethe—“ without haste, without rest.’”? Could there bea 
niotto? It embodies the true idea of human life. According to its sug 
we should never be io a hurry to assume the responsibilities of life, and 
they are assumed we should never rest from our labors till our whole Guty 
performed. The German motto, ‘‘ Ohne Hast, ohne Rast,’’ has its ; 
among our own maxims, such as ‘‘ the more hurry, the less speed,” and * 
bat sure.’’ It inculcates evenness of thought and steadiness of purpose, © 
eoademns the doing of things by fits an starts. It represents the er 
the reliable man—one who accomplishes whatever he undertakes, and inspl 
his associates and those relying up2n him with confidence. It is in fine! 
embodiment of our highest ideas of human greatness, which are @: . 
the words, ‘ patience and courage’’—patience to await the indications of 
duty—courage to do it when the time for ac\ion comes, and that right | 
roughly and cheerfully, ins'ead of negligently and moodily! Oae of our 
poets has sung —“ Life is solemn, life is earnest””—and verily it is #0. is | 
of work worthy of the noblest souls—work which permits of neither ) 
rest. ‘ Oaward, but steady”— without baste, without rest” —these are. 
conditions which ever providentially accompany the true man’s life, 
may be his spheie of activity. 


True Greatness,—Chanving says, ‘‘ The greatest man is he who 
the right with invincible resolution ; who resiste the sorest : 

withia aad without, who bears the heaviest burdens cheerfally, who fs 
in storms and most fea:less under menace and frowns, and waose 
truth, on virtue and on God, is most unfaltering.”’ ii 7 


Happiness of Chi/dren.—Chiléren may tesch us one blersed, | 
viable art—tbe art of being easily happy. Kind mature has given 
that useful power of accommcdation to circumstances whieh 
many externa! disadvantages, and it is only by injudicious 
it is lost, Give him but a moderate poriion of iood and end 
pearant’s child is happier than the dake’s; free from artific'al wante,. 
ated by indulgence, ali nature ministers to his pleasure; he een ¢ ' 
felicity from a bit of bazel twig, or fish for it successfully in a K 
to hear the boisterous joy of a troop of ragged urchins, whose 
ara nothing more than mud, tnow, sticks, or erpanspel, or 


play 
quiet evjoyment of a nalf-clothed, half washed fe tre year 
bacon at 
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ow of four or 
who site with a large rusty knife and a Jump of bread 
door, and might move the envy of an aldérman. 


Not Worth It.—A countryman lately arrived in Clocinnati 
looking young woman whom he desired to marry, As she wan ay vn! 
some difficul y concerning the ceremony arose, which a $20 ’ 
settled, but the bumpkia thought the price too * ,’? and 
cnemony. The girl cried and wished to stand half the bh 
than miss @ un‘on, and a bystander kindly offered to pay the waaletft 
take him and let the other man go. But the avaricious lover objected: 
an arrangement, and drew away the weeping damsel to search fora 


opportunity to get united. “a 
A Useful Hint.—The difference between morning at 

at e‘ght, in the course of forty years, amounts to + 200 hours, or 

one hundred and twenty-one days and sixteen hours, which : 
hours a day for exactly ten years; so that rising at six will. be b 
ten years of life were added, wherein we may command eight hours 
for the cultivation of our minds and the dispatch of business. ~~ 


Neuralgic Toothache.—This being just now so prevalent, 
quently be relieved by a poultice of laurel leaves. A more simple re: 
coe within the reach of most is to apply « poultics.of 
radish to the part affected. It will not cure the , which requli 
medical treatment, but it will remove the pain and give ease to the 
whose sleepless nights might otherwise increase the disorder. i 4a 
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“TIME SAVED IS MONEY GAINED.” © ©" 
BooxseLuErs’ AND N&wsvenpErs’ AGEKcY. 
RS & TOUSEY would respectfully invite the at 
Booksellers, Dealers in Cheap Publications end Pe 

w tueir unequalied faciiives for packing avd forwarding everyth 


line to ali parts of the Union, wir Ta& UTMOST PROMPTITUDE 4D Dill 
4ll goods packed with the utmost care, and furwarded, in all : 





VERY EARLIEST CONVEYANCE, following the receipt of the opders, 
special arrangement with Pa-senger [rains. Dealers will find it 
tave ali their Orders packed at ubis Establishment, particularly with 
to Newspapers and Periodicals. Small parcels from the Trade, back 
Serials, and single numbers of Books, &c., also procured, promptly 
forwarded, with Papers and Magazines—thus saving time and extra 
Orcers solicited. 

RO33 & TOU: 


No, 121 Nassau street, New 
aa Refer to the principal Booksellers and Publishers of New 
Boston. 





OW TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID FOR IT. 

_& an agency for our Publications, The termsaresuch t 
can be no powliluy of Les, very tamily wit be gia to obtain some 
#or pariiculars adress FOWLER & WE 
No. 308 Broadway, New 
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THE ELLIPT:C SPRING BED. <a 


Ly is one of the most durable, simple and luxurious invé 
ever brought before the public. Every family will have ft 
and be 


. P. GRAY, 
378 Broadway, 


absolately costs less tban any oiher be¢—even straw. 
or send for « dgecriptive circular. 


GEO 
171-178 Kiliptic Bed Spring Co., 
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}OUTRACE CN THE SOUTH CAROLINA RAILROAD 
' —~A TRAIN FIRED UPON, 


i Int some of our Southern and Western States, where the rifle and 
irevolver are in the hands of nearly every man, it is by no means 
mmcommon to hear of the most reckless firing, and especially at 
d trains in motion. It is hard to divine the motive of such 
action ; pure love of mischief alone can prompt to the perform- 
of an outrage which may prove fatal to more than one helpless 
perhaps to a woman orachild. On two successive days 
m leaving Charleston was fired into, and only by an appa- 
fy Providential Log peg was the sacrifice of life avoided. 
day evening, the 18th of February, a rifle shot was fired into 
passenger car of the train from Charleston, the ball passing in 
pus proximity to the heads of two of the passengers, Mr. 
ohn R. Sears, of Baltimore, and Mr. J. D. Fitz, the agent of the 
‘eak Family. 
On y evening, about half-past eight, as the train from 
») on was passing the same spot, another shot was fired 
the open window into the passenger car, close to the face 
Stephen Massett, who was awakened from a sound nap by 
and who would have been certainly killed had he not 
back in his seat. At the same moment a large stick 
hurled in at the window, which struck a Mr. Rice, of Balti- 

not severely injuring him, however. 
is a very serious matter, and should be at once investigated 
of this road, and the villains, if caught, should be 

with in the severest possible manner. 


b¢ Mr. 








| NARROW ESCAPE-A CHILD NEARLY BURIED 
IN A TRANCE. 


me of those extraordinary accidents, of which we hear now and 
recently at eeling, Va., where on Sunday a little 
jam child, an inmate of the Hospital of the Sisters of Charity, 
geen expired, and the necessary arrangements were 
her interment on Monday. By the fortunate occurrence 

t weather, the funeral was postponed until Tuesday. 

the meanwhile, however, while one of the sisterhood was arrang- 
some matter connected with the coffin, the child arose, and de- 
inded some water. Without doubt, the girl had been in a trance, 
cataleptic fit, and had it not been for the providential occurrence 
wet weather on Monday, she would, in all probability, have been 
d alive. Having frequent examples of catalepsy before our 
(and doubtless others occur which are not seen), some precau- 
should be taken to obviate the occurrence of such a fearful 
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BOLD WACGONERS IN THE URAL MOUNTAINS. 


uu. the gold of California was discovered, the gold mines posses- 
by Russia on the slopes of the Ural mountains formed one of the 
cipal sources whence this precious metal was obtained for 
ppe. Although they have sunk into comparative insignificance 
the great American gold fields were discovered eleven years 
>, the Uralian mines are still of immense value to Russia, and 
millions of dollars in gold are annually obtained from them. 
means of transporting the precious ore are still very rude, and 
‘is usually carted over the mountains by Tartar wagoners, with a 
body of soldiers to act as guards for the convoy. Our engrav- 
illustrates one of the encampments of these wild conductas. 








THE LADY’S LOOKING-GLASS. 
By Marion Powell. 


ta bore it is to have a brother younger than yourself—espe- 
# if he is good-looking. My dear Kate, wil! you oblige me by 
og your tongue? I say that good-looking men are always vain 
conceited, and say what you will, I shall still think the same. 
0U are mistaken, Kate. 1 do not blame the women for the vanity 
n; for, as you say, they have eyes and looking-glasses, and 
is more, are fond enough of using them. 
es, indeed, you may talk about the women, and I guess we are 
perfection; have the men no faults? Ah, that is the question! 
@ men are always talking about the extravagance of ladies in 
, and the folly of caring about the fashion of a thing—they do 
care a bit whether a thing is in fashion or not—they are above 
th little weaknesses, and like brother Frank, when one morn- 
seeing a fashion-plate lying on my table, taking it up, he ex- 
ina tone of disgust—What on earth is this—a fashion 
Good Heavens, my dear sister, I am surprised at such folly 
3 I should have thought you might have taken a lesson from 














FIRING INTO A TRAIN ON THE SOUTH CAROLINA RAILROAD—NARROW ESCAPE OF THE 


The next day it was raining fast, and I met Frank in the hall 
going outinathin coat. I stopped him. My dear Frank, you are 
not going out so, surely, do put your overcoat on. What, that old 
coat! Old coat! why it is as good as new—but, but, ah! it is out of 
fashion, I said with a smile. 

And they may laugh at us for wearing crinoline, and say it will 
be necessary to widen the sidewalks, when I actually saw a short 
time since in Broadway, a gentleman—at least he thought himself 
one—drop a beautiful gold-headed cane; being unable to stoop him- 
self, he told a boy to pick it up, promising to give hima penny. The 


little urchin picked it up, and starting off to run, called out, ** Catch” 


me if you can!” Of course, stiff legs was as unable to run as he 
had been to stoop. Whether the poor fool lost his cane or not I 
cannot say; but as the little fellow was in rags, and we judged the 
yaa had money, we dare say there were many quite ready to run 
or him. 

And looking-glasses were only invented for the women, men 
never use them; they wish there were no such useless things in the 
world, and then their wives would not spend so much time in tying 
their bonnet-strings, pinning their collars and fixing their hair—and 
if we do, what of «hat? 

Dear reader, did you ever see a man tie his cravat? If not, you 
have lost something: it is as good asa farce; he first picks one out 
of a dozen others, takes about five minntes to tie it, and then stands 
about the same time to decide whether he will wear it or not. The 
first never suits, so he takes another; if that is not exactly the 
thing he gets impatient, and throws one here, and lets another fly 
there; then you hear, ‘‘Confound this collar! hang the cravats!” 
Well, if he is not going to the opera or some such place, the sixth 
will generally do; then you should see his look of satisfaction ashe 
stands before the glass admiring himself. 

If we do change our fashions, so do the men change theirs; if 
we wear different shaped cloaks, do they have no difference in their 
overcoats? are they all made in the same style? have shawls always 
been fashionable for gentlemen? Behold, at this minute, Kate, 
that fellow on the other side of the street—why, he looks like an ape 
with his long-tailed coat ; I wonder that boy behind him does not 
step upon it. And their fancy shirts as they call them, why they 
look more like patched worked bed-quilts than anything else. 

Now, Kate, do set your brains to work and think of something 





EXTRAORDINARY ESCAPE OF A OHILD AT WHEELING, VA., FROM 
PREMATURE INTERMENT. 
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PASSENGERS, 


else the men wear that is ridiculous. Ab, yes, their whiskers, 
moustaches and beards—to think 1 had forgotten them—why, some 
really look like scrubbing-brushes, and others wear them so long 
that their wives might cut them off to stuff the seats of chairs with ; 
and then, instead of calling them horse-hair chairs, call them don- 
keys’ hair. 

Stop, stop, Kate—do not talk about hats, for I could not mention 
one-half of them; why, in a day’s walk you do not meet a dozen 
men in the same hat, and those top-knot caps as I call them, but 
which they call the fashionable Scotch cap. Oh! do not they think 
eawecires some in them--if they did but know what they look 

e! . 

Well, Kate, what is the matter—what are you laughing at? Oh, 
ah, yes, I see I meant the same kind of hat; but really, Kate, I do 
not see why you should go into a fit of hysterics at such a trifling 
mistake—it was merely a slip of the tongue. Dear reader, I have 
been rude to quarrel in your presence, but really Kate is such a bore 
—now | have put my foot in it—Kate is offended, and has gone off 
in a huff, so I must follow her, and therefore bid good-bye to you, 
dear editor, and to you too, fair readers, for the present. Will you 
say good riddance to bad rubbish? Neow don’t! 








ALDERMAN TUBBS; OR THE H’S! 


A sketch by the Thunderer. 


ALDERMAN TuBBs is a very good fellow in his way, and a very 
clever one. He has made an immense fortune by mills and specula- 
tion; he has akeen, steady eye, for the market, a nice taste for 
fabrics, materials, patterns and colors; he is loved and feared by 
his own people, respected by his townsmen; he can carry almost 
eareins that he pleases, and he can make a very fair speech at a 
public dinner. Onething is wanting to his greatness—at least, so 
think Mrs. Tubbs and the Misses Tubbs—and that is a seat in Parlia- 
ment, with the - “© of the drawing-room and admission to 
fashionable society. So, though the town produces its usual share 
of clever talking men, rising barristers, University men, writers and 
philosophers, Alderman Tubbs is elected without any opposition. 
He proposes a speech on the first debate within his comprehension, 
and finds that he might as well prepare to dance on the tight-rope, 
or vault over nine chairs, performing a somersault by the way. “he 
hasn’titin him. He is great among goods, and clearheaded at cast- 
ing a balance; but in the presence of Mr. Speaker and the Hon. 
members his wits utterly fail him. . 

Perhaps, by dint of great force, or his own natural hardihood, he 
may get out a few sentences; but, as Mr. Roebuck observes, he 
shortly comes to that terrible pass when he has to name the House, 
and has not the wit to avoid the dreaded shibboleth. Once he galls 
it “’ouse,”’ and there is an end ofhim. Whatever treasures of wis- 
dom he may hide under his h nest brow, though he sit for thirty 
years in that ’ouse, he is a deadman. A storm of derision greets 
the mutilated syllable, and haunts the memory of the alderman to 
his dying hour. Better have lost £20,000 on calicoes or hardware 
than given that one sound less breath than its due. Nor was it ever 
otherwise. A man who had once mispronounced a word could never 
again show himself in an Athenian senate or theatre. The Macedo- 
nian Alexander was rendered miserable in the midst of his triumphs 
by his nice Athenian critics. Ihe Fathers of the early Church tell 
us that even an angel would not have been listened to in the pulpit 
if he had left out his h’s, Paley never got over lengthening the 
second syllable of “‘profugus.”’ Clever as he was, and well as he 
wrote, he could be no scholar. 

So Alderman Tubbs has failed in very illustrious company. But 

why should he complain? After spending an evening pleasantly at 
the ’ouse, he returns to a splendid mansion, an affectionate wife, 
lively girls, company of his own rank, and the happy conseiousness 
of extending trade, increasing income, and an enlarged acquaintance. 
The fellow whose speech he and the rest of the House have been 
listening to for an hour, perhaps retires to lodgings, loneliness, 
cesertion and debt. 
_ This picture, which, as coming from the London Times, is rather 
lively, resembling an elephant dancing a jig, is all very well on one 
side the question, but Sterne, the poet, novelist and parson, once 
commenced a sermon to the text of “It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the King- 
dem _ by saying, ‘‘ There’s comfort for you—you ragged 
rascals ! 








A Golden Wedding.—There is at the store of Benedict a beautifully ex- 
ecuted gold cup, which is to be presented by the children of Alexander and 
ann Julia McBiide to their parents, on the fiftieth anniverrary of their mar- 
riage day. On the one side are inscribed the names of the parents, with the 
dates of their births: the other the same names, with the date of the mar- 
riage; and in ® wreath in front the names of the several children with an ap- 
propriate legend. 
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OUR BILLIARD COLUMN. 
Edited by Michael Phelan. 


£37” Diagrams of Remarkable Shots, Reports of Billiard Matches, or items of 
rnterest concerning the game, addressed to the Editor of this column, will be 
thankfully received and published. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The writers of the numerous icati 
to Mr. Phelan on billiard matters would do well to indicate whether they 
wish to receive answers to their interrogatories in ‘‘ Our BiHiard Column”’ or 
by letter. When they desire answers in the latter shape, they would do well 
to enclose a postage stamp. 
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OUR BILLIARD LESSON—SHOT3 FOR PRACTICE: THE “FOLLOW AND 
“ FORCE.” 


Tae Fottow.—The principles of the follow have already been laid down in the 
proper place. It differs from the force; in that the cue strikes the player’s 
ball above the centre, and gives it a forward rolling tendeney, which is 
—— after propelling motion has been communicated, by contact, to the 
object ball. 

ecke No. 1 is a following shot for practice. 

Strike the cue ball 14 A., Q.P. 234, striking the object — £0 as to pocket it, 


| eames the forcing shot, and the carom on ball 1 will be made by a 
follow. 






































SHOTS FOR 


PRACTICE. THE ‘‘ FOLLOW AXD FORCE.” 








FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 




















ENCAMPMENT OF GOLD WAGONERS IN THE URAL MOUNTAINS. 


Tse Force.—The principle of this beautiful and useful stroke has been 

already explained in one of our first lessons. To obviate the necessity of the 
pupil's referring at present to back numbers, which would be a source of some 
annoyance until the paper for the year is in a bound form, we briefly re- 
capitulate: The force is that particnJar cue stroke which, by being applied 
quickly and sharply below the centre, communicates, at the same time, a for- 
ward movement and a retrograde tendency; the former of which is nullified by 
contact with another ball, and the latter, then acting alone, causes the ball to 
move slowly backwards. 
Shot No. 2 on the accompanying diagram is ~ for the practice of the 
force. The pupil must be See patient, and persevere in the practice of 
it. It is the most difficult stroke he has yet essayed, but his time and care 
will be well repaid by proficiency in the execution of this stroke. 

To effect the carom on ball 2, the force must be brought into requisition: 
strike the cue ball 44 B., Q.P. 3. with a quick impulsive motion, hitting the 
object ball so as to pocket it in the corner pocket, as represented in the diagram, 
and the cue ball, sidling over, as if it interpreted the wish of the player, will 
effect the carom on ball 2. 

At the risk of repetition, we must again impress upon the learner the 
necessity of patient and continued practice of these shots. His first attempt 
will necessarily be attended with unsuccess, but he must not be discouraged or 
impatient. Great writers have said that industry is genius. It is, indeed, the 
price of success in every department of study. Let the billiard student re- 
member that patience and perseverance remove mountains. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


A. F. U., Boston, sends us the following query: ‘‘ Suppose that the light red 
is on the dark red’s spot, the dark red is holed; where should the dark red be 
placed—on the middle spot or remain in hole?’’ 

ANSweER —It remains off the table until its proper spot becomes vacant and 
all the balls cease rolling.—Sce Game of Billiards, page 175. 

DiaGrams Recervep.—E. Terry, Lockport, N. Y.; your shot is too much like 
the one published in our last.—S K., Chicago: eleven shotis interesting. We 
will be glad to hear from you again.—Osuxosn Boys; your diagram will 
appear in its proper turn.—The shot by J. A. Fox, Reading, Pa., is accepted. 





THE WORLD OF BILLIARDS. 


Bituarps iv San Francisco.—An exciting contest at this elegant and 
scientific game took place at the rooms of the Suffolk Club, on the evening of 
Thursday, January 20, between Mr Chambers and Mr. Harry Eaton, of this 
city. The match was the best in eleven carom games of sixty-tbree points each 
for $250 aside, Mr. Eaton giving Mr. Chambers fifteen points on each sixty-three, 
which is a very large per centage. The table was of the kind made expressly 
for the carom game of billiards and pin pool, and was in the most admirable 
order. The following is the recapitulation of the match: First game won by 
Eaton; second by Chambers; third and fourth by Eaton; fifth, sixth and 
seventh by Chambers; eighth, Eaton; ninth, Chambers; tenth and eleventh, 
Eaton. The largest run made was by Mr. Eaton in the ninth game, and he 
scored forty points by the most admirable play; notwithstanding which Mr. 
Chambers won that game. 

The same gentlemen had made a match for $500 aside, and $100 forfeit. The 
game was to be the best in twenty-one carom games of sixty-three points each; 
Mr Eaton giving Mr. Chambers the same odds. But Mr. Chambers paid forfeit 
to Mr. Faton, and they are now open for another match. 

Mr. Eaton sends us the following queries: Ist. ‘‘When the cue ball and a 
red ball are in contact; if the player first banks to a cushion, hits the ball he 
was in conta:t with first, then another ball, is he entitled to a count?” 
Answer: No. . 

2d. ‘Can put the point of the cue close under the cue ball, and by striking 
the ene with my left hand and lift the ball off the table consider it a legitimate 
play by forfeiting three points?’ Answer: Yes. 

31. ** When the cue ball and the two red balls are lying close under the 
cushion, in such a position that the carom cannot be made by a following 
play, i« the player allowed to place the point of his cue against the white, and, 
by pushing his ball around*the first red ball and making the carom, is ita 
legitimate play ?’’ Answer: No. 

THe CommG Matcu.—The billiard match between Messrs. Phelan and 
Seereiter continues to occupy the attention of all those who take an interest in 
biliarés, and we are happy to say that among those persons many of the 
notabilities of politics, science, literature and art are included. The question 
has, bowever, entered into no new phase, and the betting goes on with energy, 
mostly on vbe basis indicated in our last week’s bulletin. 


A BILLIARD SimmE By THE ** AvTOCRAT.’’—Oliver Wendell Holmes, the delightful 
humorist of the AUantic Monthly, draws on billiards to illustrate the character 
of a lady who was the ‘* model of all the virtues.”” Hear him: 

“There was no handle of weakness to take hold of her by, she was as un- 
seizable, except in ber totality, as a billiard ball; and on the broad, green, 
terrestial table, where she had been knocked about, like all of us, by the cue of 
fortune, she glanced from every human contact, and caromed from one relation 
to another, and rebounded from the stuffed cushion of temptation with such 
exact and perfectly angular movements, that the enemy’s corps of reporters 
had long given up taking notes of her conduct, as there was no chance for 
their master. ’’ 

Fyousen Buuarp News.—We see by the lish papers that Messrs. Reborts 

was to come off at Leeds on the 








and Bowles were to play another match, whi 
ebruary last. 


224 of Fi The game to be played was the English three ball game, 





pun ar 


and Bowles to receive three hundred out or one thousand points. This 
was to be played on a noutral table, put up for the occasion. Mr. Phelan 
not yet received any direct communication from Mr. Roberts, in reply to 
proposition submitted for his consideration by Mr. P. 
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How Correz CAME TO BE Usep.—At the time Columbus dis / 


covered America, it had never been known or used. It only grew 
in Arabia and upper Ethiopia. The discovery of its use asa beverage 
is ascribed to the Superior of a monastry, in Arabia, who, desirous 
of preventing the monks from sleeping at their nocturnal services, 
made them drink the infusion of coffee, upon the report of some 
shepherds, who observed that their flocks were more lively after 
browsing on the fruit of that plant. Its reputation rapidly spread 
through the adjacent countries, and in about two bun years it 
reached Paris. A single plant, brought there in 1614, became the 
parent stock of all the coffee plantations in the West Indies. The 
extent of consumption can now hardly be realized. The United States 
alone annually consume, at the cost of its ey de fifteen to 
sixteen millions of dollars. You may know the bia or M 

the best coffee, by its small bean of a dark color. The Java 
East India, the next in quality, a larger and paler yellow. The 
West India Rio has a blueish, greenish gray tint. 
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THE GUNMAKER OF MOSCOW. 
A Tale of the Empire under Peter the Great. 


CHAPTER I. 
Tux time at which we open our story is mid-winter, and towards 
the close of the seventeenth century. Russia is the scene. 

In the suburbs of Moscow, and very near the river Moskwa, stood 
an humble cot, which betrayed a neatness of arrangement and show 
of taste that more than made up for its smallness of size. Back 
of the cot was an artisan’s shop, and other out-buildings. This shop 
was devoted to the manufacture of fire-arms, mostly. Some swords 
and other edged weapons, were made here upon special application. 

The master of this tenement was the hero of our tale, Ruric Nevel. 
We find him standing by his forge, watching the white smoke as it 
curled up towards the throat of the chimney. He was a young man, 
not over three-and-twenty, and possessed a frame of more than or- 
dinary symmetry and muscular development. He was not large— 
not above a medium size—but a single glance at the swelling chest, 
the broad shoulders, and the sinewy ridges of the bare arms, told at 
once that he was master of great physical power. His father had 
been killed in the then late war with the Turks, and the son, leav- 
ing his mother with a sufficiency of sustenance, went to Spain soon 
after the bereavement. There he found work in the most noted ar- 
mories ; and now well versed in the trade, he had returned to his na- 
tive city, to follow his calling and support his mother. 

Near by stood a boy—Paul Peepoff—a bright, intelligent lad, some 
fifteen years of age, who had bound himself to the gunmaker for the 
purpose of learning the art. 

Claudia Nevel, Ruric’s mother, was a noble-looking woman, and 
the light of her still handsome countenance was never brighter than 
when gazing upon her boy. She had a thankful, loving heart, and a 
prayerful, hopeful soul. 

“ Tt is snowing again, faster than ever,” remarked Paul, as he took 
his seat at the supper-table, in company with the others. 

“ Ah,” returned Ruric, resting his knife a few moments while he 
bent his ear to listen to the voice of the storm. “I had hoped 
*%twould snow no more for the present. The snow is deep enough 
now ; and how it blows!” 

“ Never mind,” spoke the dame, in a trustful, easy tone, “ it must 
storm when it listeth, and we can only thank God that we have 
shelter, and pray for those who have none.” 

“ Amen!” responded Ruric, fervently. 

The meal was at length eaten, and the table set back, and shortly 
afterwards Paul retired to his bed. 

Ruric drew his chair close up to the fireplace, and, leaning against 
the jam, he bowed his head in absorbing thought. This had become 
a habit with him of late. His mother having observed these fits of 
abstraction, became uneasy, and pressed Ruric to tell her what it 
was over which he was so constantly and so moodily brooding. 
Being thus urged, Ruric confessed that it was of Rosalind Valdai 
(the orphan daughter of a nobleman, and now the ward of Olga, 
the powerful and haughty Duke of Tula) he was thinking. Ruric’s 
father, and the father of Rosalind, had been comrades in arms in 
their youth, and their children had been playmates. But when the 
elder, Nevel, was slain in battle, Ruric was yet a boy, and the widow 
and her son remained poor and obscure; while Valdai, more fortu- 
nate, had risen to a high rank, and dying, left Rosalind a title and a 
fortune. 

The young people, however, had not forgotten each other. Ruric 
loved Rosalind with all the fervor of his being, and he felt assured 
that Rosalind returned his love. As he and his mother sat debating 
the matter on that stormy night, a loud knock upon the outer door 
startled them. 

“(Tg there any one here ?”’ the gunmaker asked, as he opened the 
door; bowing his head and shielding his eyes from the driving snow 
with one hand. . 

“ Yes,” returned a voice from the Stygian darkness. “ In God’s 
name let mo in, or I shall perish.” 

“ Then follow quickly,” said Ruric. ‘“ Here give me your hand.— 
There—now come.” 

The youth found the thickly-gloved hand—gloved with the softest 

having led the invisible applicant into the hall he closed the 
door, and then led the way to the kitchen. Without speaking, Ruric 
tarned and gazed upon the new-comer. The stranger, who was 
equally desirous of ascertaining what manner of man Ruric was, 
was a monk—and habited something like one of the black monks of 
St. Michael: He was of medium height, and possessed a rotundity 
ef person which was comical to behold. 

At length, after warming himself by the fire, the guest asked if 
he could be accommodated with some sleeping-place, and being an- 
swered in the affirmative, Ruric showed him to a chamber and then 
retired himself. 

The next morning, after breakfast, the Monk went with Ruric to 
his shop, and examined with much interest the various weapons 
therein. Ruric questioned him closely as to whether he had ever 
met him before, but the Monk replied evasively, and after saying that 
in case the gunmaker should ever, in any great emergency, need a 
friend, that he might apply to him, he took his leave. 

Towards the middle of the afternoon, just as Ruric had finished 
tempering some parts of a gun-lock, the back door ‘of his shop was 
opened, and two men entered. They were young men, dressed in 
costly furs, and both of them stout and good-looking. The gun- 
maker recognized them as the Count Conrad Damonoff and his 
friend Stephen Urzen. 

“T think I speak with Ruric Nevel,” said the Count, moving for- 
ward. 

“ You do,” returned Ruric, not at all surprised by the visit, since 
people of all classes were in the habit of calling at his place to 
order arms. 

“ You are acquainted with the Lady Rosalind Valdai?” he said. 

“Tam,” answered Ruric, now beginning to wonder. 

“ Well, sir,” resumed Damonoff, with much haughtiness, “‘ perhaps 
my business can be quickly and satisfactorily settled. Itis my de- 
sire to make the Lady Rosalind my wife.” 

Ruric Nevel started at these words, and he clasped his hands to 
hide their tremulousness. But he was not long debating upon an 
answer. 

“ And why have you come to me with this information, sir ?” he 
asked. 

“ Ruric Nevel, you shall not say that I did not make myself fully 
understood, and hence I will explain.” The Count spoke this as 
speaks a man who feels that he is doing a very condescending thing, 
and in the same tone he proceeded : “ The Lady Rosalind is of noble 
parentage and very wealthy. My own station and wealth are equal 
with hers. I love her, and must have her for my wife. I have been 
to see the noble Duke, her guardian, and he objects not to my suit. 
But he informed me that there was one impediment, and that was 
her love'for you. He knows full well—as I know, and as all must 
know—that she could never become your wife ; but yet he is anxious 
not to interfere too much against her inclinations. Soa simple de- 
nial from you, to the effect that you can never claim her hand, is all 
that is necessary. I have a paper here all drawn up, and all that I 
require is simply your signature. Here—itis only a plain, simple 
avowal on your part that you have no hopes nor thoughts of seck- 
ing the hand of the lady in marriage.” 

As the Count spoke he drew a paper from the bosom of his marten 
doublet, and having opened it, he handed it towards the gunmaker, 
But Ruric took it not. He drew back and gazed the visitor sternly 
in the face. 

“ Bir Count,” he said, calmly and firmly, “ you have plainly stated 





your proposition, and I will as plainly answer. I cannot sign the 
paper.” 

“ Ha!’? gasped Damonoff, in quick passion. ‘“ Do you refuse ?” 

“ Most flatly.” 

“ But you will sign it!” hissed Damonoff, turning pale with rage. 
Here it is—sign! If you would live—sign !”’ 

“ Perhaps he cannot write,’”’ suggested Urzen, contemptuously. 
“Then he may make his mark,” rejoined the Count, in the same 
contemptuous tone. 

“It might not require much more urging to induce me to make 
my mark in a manner not at all agreeable to you, sir,” the youth r, 
torted, with his teeth now set, and the dark veins upon his brow 
starting more plainly out. ‘Do you seek a quarrel with me?” 

“Seek 7—I seek what I will have. Will you sign?” 

“ Once more—No!” 

“Then, by heavens, you shall know what it is to thwart such as 
me! How’s that?” 

As these words passed from the Count’s lips in a low, hissing 
whisper, he aimed a blow with his fist at Ruric’s head. The gun. 
maker had not dreamed of such a dastardly act, and he was not pre- 
pared for it. Yet he dodged it, and as the Count drew back, Ruric 
dealt him a blow upon the brow that felled him to the floor like a 
dead ox. 

“Beware, Stephen Urzen!” he whispered to the Count’s compa- 
nion, as that individual made a movement as though he would come 
forward. ‘‘ I am not myself now, and you are safest where you are.” 
The man thus addressed viewed the gunmaker afew moments, and 
he seemed to conclude that he had better avoid a personal en- 
counter. 

Conrad Damonoff slowly rose to hisfeet, and gazed into his anta- 
gonist’s face a few moments in silence. His own face was deathly 
pale, and his whole frame quivered. 

“ Ruric Nevel,” he said, in a hissing, maddened tone, “ you will 
hear from me. I can overlook your plebeian stock.” 

And with this he turned away. 

“ Paul,” said the gunmaker, turning to his boy, after the men had 
gone, “not a word of this to my mother. Be sure.” 

On the following morning, as Ruric was preparing for breakfast? 
he saw Olga, the Duke, pass by, and strike off into the Borodino 
road. Now, thought he, is the time to call on Rosalind ; and assoon 
as he had eaten his breakfast he prepared for the visit. He dressed 
well, and no man in Moscow had a nobler look when the dust of toil 
was removed from his brow and garb. 

He took a horse and sledge, and started off for the Kremlin, within 
which the Duke resided. 

In one of the sumptuously furnished apartments of the Duke of 
Tula sat Rosalind Valdai. She was a beautiful girl ; moulded in per- 
fect form, with the full flush of health and vigor, possessing a face 
of peculiar sweetness and intelligence. She was only nineteen years 
of age, and she had been ten years an orphan. There was nothing 
of the aristocyat in her look—nothing proud, nothing haughty ; but 
gentleness and love were the true elements of her soul. 

“How now, Zenobie?” asked Rosalind, as her waiting-maid en- 
tered. 

“There is a gentleman below who would see you,” the girl re- 

lied. 
me Then tell him I cannot see him,” said Rosalind, trembling. 

“ But it is Ruric Nevel, my mistress.” 

“Ruric!”’ exclaimed the fair maiden, starting up, while the rich 
blood mounted to her brow and temples. “O,I am glad he has 
come. My prayers are surely answered. Lead him hither, Zenobie.” 

The girl departed, and ere long afterwards Ruric entered the 
apartment. He walked quickly to where Rosalind had arisen to her 
feet,and taking one of her hands in both his own he pressed it to 
his lips. It was with difficulty he spoke. But the emotions of his 
soul became calm at length, and then he received Rosalind’s pro- 
mise that she would never permit her hand to be disposed of to an- 
other by the Duke of Tula. Ruric informed her of the visit of Count 
Damonoff to his shop, its purpose and the result. Rosalind was 
astonished and alarmed. Still, she could not believe that the Duke 
meant to bestow her hand upon Damonoff. The Duke owed him 
money, she said, and might perhaps be playing with the Count. 

Ruric started as a new suspicion flashed upon him. Had the Duke 
sent Damonoff upon that mission on purpose to get him into a quar- 
rel. “ Aye,” thought the youth to himself, “the Duke knows that I 
have the sword-play, and he knows that the Count would be no match 
forme. Sohe thinks in this subtle manner to make me an instru- 
ment for ridding him of a plague.” But the youth was careful not 
to let Rosalind know of this. He thought she would be unhappy if 
she knew that a duel was likely to come off between himself and the 
Count. 

After some minutes of comparative silence, Ruric took leave of 
Rosalind, and was soon in the open court. Here he entered his 
sledge, and then drove to the barracks in the Knitagorod, where he 
inquired for a young friend named Orsa, a lieutenant of the guard. 
The officer was quickly found, and as he met Ruric his salutation 
was warm and cordial. After the first friendly greetings had passed, 
Ruric remarked, “I may have a meeting with Conrad Count Damo- 
noff. He has sought a quarrel—insulted me most grossly—aimed a 
blow at my head—and I knocked him down. You can judge as well 
as I what the result must be.” 

“Most surely he will challenge you,’ cried the officer excitedly. 

“So I think,” resumed Ruric, calmly. ‘“ And now will you serve 
me in the event?” 

“ With pleasure.” 

And thereupon Ruric related all that had occurred at the time of 
the Count’s visit to his shop, and then took his leave. 

He reached home just as his mother was spreading the board for 
dinner. He often went away on business, and she thought not of 
asking him any questions. 

On questioning Paul, in the shop, in the afternoon, Ruric, to his 
great surprise, learned that the Black Monk had been there during 
his absence, to purchase a dagger; that he had drawn out of the 


boy a minute account of the visit of Urzen and Damonoff, and that 
he seemed to be much pleased with Ruric’s conduct. As they were 
talking, Urzen called and presented a challenge from the Count. 


Ruric at once referred him to his friend, and he took his leave. 

That evening, about eight o’clock, a sledge drove up to Ruric’s 
door, and young Orsa entered the house. He called Ruric aside, and 
informed him that the arrangements had all been made. 

“ Damonoff is in a hurry,” he said, “and we have appointed the 
meeting at ten o’clock to-morrow forenoon. It will take place at 
the bend of the river just beyond the Viska Hill.” 

* And the weapons?” asked Ruric. 

“ Swords,” returned Orsa. “‘ The Count will bring his own, and 
he gives you the privilege of selecting such an one as you choose.” 

“T thank you, Orsa, for your kindness thus far, and you may rest 
assured that I shall be prompt.” 

“Suppose I call here in the morning for you?” suggested the 
visitor. 

“ I should be pleased to have you do so,” the gunmaker said; and 
thus it was arranged. 

On the following morning Ruric was up betimes, and at the break, 
fast table not a word of the one all-absorbing theme was uttered, 
After the meal was finished the gunmaker went out to his shop, and 
took down from one of the closet: a long leathern case, in which 
were two swords. They were Toledo blades, and of most exquisite 
workmanship and finish. Ruric took out the heaviest one, which 
was a two-edged weapon, with a cross hilt of heavily gilded metal, 
He placed the point upon the floor, and then, with all his weight he 


sprang back to its place with a sharp clang, and the texture was not 
started. Then he struck the flat of the blade upon the anvil with 
great force. The ring was sharp and clear, and the weapon remained 
unharmed. 

“ By St. Michael,” said the gunmaker to his boy, “ Moscow does 
not contain another blade like that. Damascus never saw a better.” 

“T think you are right, my master,” the boy returned, who had 
beheld the trial of the blade with unbounded admiration. “ But,’, 
he added, “‘ could you not temper a blade like that?” . 

“‘ Perhaps, if I had the steel. But I have it not. The steel of these 
two blades came from India, and was originally in one weapon—a 
ponderous, two-handed affair, belonging to a Bengal chieftain. The 
metal possesses all the hardness of the finest razor, with the elasti- 
city of the most subtle spring. My old master at Toledo gave me 
these as a memento. Were I to mention the sum of money he was 
once offered for the largest one, you would hardly credit it.” 

After this Ruric gave Paul a few directions about the work, pro- 
— to be back before night. Just then Orsa drove up to the 

oor. 

Ruric was all ready. His mother was in the kitchen. He went to 
her with a smile upon his face. He put his arms about her and drew 
her to his bosom. 

“God bless you, my mother—I shall come back.” He said this 
and then he kissed her. 

He dared stop to speak no more, but opened the door and passed 
out. 

“‘ Have you a good weapon?” asked Orsa, as the horse started on. 

“T have,” Ruric said, quietly ; ‘and one which has stood more 

tests than most swords will bear.” And after some further remarks 
he related the peculiar circumstances attending the making of the 
sword, and his possession of it. 
At length they struck upon the river, and in half an hour more 
they reached the appointed spot. The day was beautiful. They 
had been upon the ground but a few minutes when the other party 
came in sight around the bend of the river. The Monk was there 
also. 

As soon as the Count and his second and surgeon had arrived, and 
the horses had been secured, the lieutenant proposed that they 
should repair to an old building which was close at hand. 

“ Aye,”’ added Damonoff. “Let us have this business done, for I 
would be back to dinner: I dine with Olga to-day, and a fair maiden 
awaits my coming.” 

“Notice him not,” whispered Orsa, who walked close by Ruric’s 
side. “ That is one of his chief points when engaged in an affair of 
this kind. He hopes to get you angry, and so unhinge your nerves.” 
“« Never fear,’’ answered the gunmaker. 

The party halted when they reached the interior of the rough 
structure, and the Count threw off his pelisse and drew his sword. 
Ruric followed his example. 

“Sir Count,’’ the latter said, as he moved a step forward,“ ere 
we commence this work I wish all present to understand distinctly 
how Istand. You have sought this quarrel from the first. Without 
the least provocation from me you have insulted me most grossly, 
and this is the climax. So, before God and man, be the result upon 
your own head.” < 

“ Out, lying knave——” 

“Hold,” cried the surgeon, laying his hand heavily upon the 
Count’s arm. “You have no right to speak thus,for you lower 
yourself when you do it. If you have come to fight, do so honora- 
bly.” 

An angry reply was upon Damonoff’s lips, but he did not speak it. 
He turned to his antagonist and said— 

“ Will you measure weapons, sir? Mine may be a mite the long- 
est. Iseek no advantage ; and I have one here of the same length 
and weight as my own if you wish it.” 

“Tam well satisfied as it is,” replied Ruric. 

“Then take your ground.——Are you ready ?” 

“Tam.” 

Bacon two swords were crossed in an instant, with a clear, sharp 
clang. 

The above is all of this story that will be published in our columns. 
We give this as a sample. The continuation of it from where it 
leaves off here can only be found in the New York Ledger, the great 
family paper, for which the most popular writers in the country con- 
tribute, and which is for sale at all the stores throughout the city 
and country, where papers are sold. Remember and ask for the 
New York Ledger of March 19, and in it you will get the continua- 
tion of the story from where it leaves off here. If you cannot get a 
copy at any book store, the publisher of the Ledger will mail you 
a copy on the receipt of five cents. 

The Ledger is mailed to subscribers at $2 a year, or two copies 
for $3. Address your letters to Robert Bonner, publisher, 44 Ann 
street, New York. Itis the handsomest and best family paper in the 
country, elegantly illustrated, and characterized by a high moral 
tone. Its present circulation is over four hundred thousand copies, 
which is the best evidence we can give of its merits. 








Sn ILLUSTRATED FAMILY JOURNALS. 


THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


A Repository of Science, Literature and General Intelligence, devoted to 
Pbrenology, Education, Mechanism, Architecture, aad to all those Progressive 
Measures which are calculated to Reform, Elevate and Improve Menkind. 
Illustrated with numerous portraits and other engravings. A beautiful quar o, 
suitable for binding. Monthly, at $l a year in advance. 
THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
Devoted to Hydropatby, its Philosophy and Practice ; to Physiology and Anat- 
omy, with illustrative engravings ; to Dietetics, Fxercise, Clutbiog, Occups- 
tions, Arausements, and those Laws which govern Life and Health. Montt:ly, 
at Oce Dollar a year in advance, “ 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED—A FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY. 

A Journal of Ectertainment, Improvement and Progress. To Mlustrate Life 
in all its forms and aspec's, to discuss the leading Ideas of the day, to record a 1 
signs of I’rogress, to advocate the Political and Industrial Rights of ali clasxes, 
to point out ali legitimate means of Economy and Profit, and to encourage 
a spirit of Horr, Activity, Seiy-Reuisnck and MaNLINEss among the Propie, 
are come of the objects aimed at. We shall rest satistied with nothing short 
of making it one of the very best family newspapers in the world. Weekly, 
at $2 year. . 

For Ture¢ DoLiars ($3), a copy or all three journals will be sent a sear 
to one address. , 

Please address all letters to 

171 FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
mye LADIES ARE DELIGHTED.—They have got rid of 

those frightful fringes at last. ‘lhey have disembarrassed 





toemselves of that horrid fasvion. Her Majesty the Empress Eugenie, and her 
fair cousin Victoria, Queen of Engiand. have disc.sded fringes altogether, and 
substituted the most delightful, graceful, light and beautiful triaming in the 
world in its plaee. They have adopted the * dablia trimming,’’ end dablia it 
is in al! the courts of Earope, and, of course, dahlia it will be all over the fa h- 


ionuble quarters of the United States. For doub’e skirta, when a suflicient 
amount of material may not be acressib'e, the dahlia trimming is just the 
desired article to atone for the Geficit. It is adapted to every style of dress, 
and is unequalled for its elegance, taste and finish. It elicits the admirstion of 
all who geze on it, and msy be hadef MH. LICHTENSTELY, of all styles and 
io avy color, at No. 387 Broadway, who also exbibits just now not ovly his ac 
customed steck of ribbons, but a more perfect variety of c»cice qualities, styies 
end designs than he has ever before been fortunate enougl to presen’ w his 
customers. 
IFE ILLUSTRATED is a Frinst-Ciass Famity Newsparrr, 

4 designed to encourage a spirit of Horpz, MANLINESS, SELF- 
KEL’ANCE and Acrivity among the people; to illustrate Life in ail its phases, and 
ought to be read by every Family. 

Published Weekly, at Two Dollars a year, by FOWLER & WELL®, No. 308 
Broadway, New York. 
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HUMPHREYS’ 


SPECIFIC 


HOMCEOPATHIC REMEDIES 
For Domestic and Private Use, 


Stand confessedly at the head of remedial means for the 
use of the people. They are alike removed from the poison 
ous, dapgerous and repulsive doses of quackery, or old 
school practice, the inconvenience of water-cure, or the in- 
tricate and perplexing obscurities of the usual Homeeopa- 
thie books and medicices. Consisting of simple specifics 
for the various diseases to which they are related; put up 
in the form of simple sugar pellets; and prepared of ingre- 
dients neither dangerous nor disgusting, they form at once 
he ready resource of the parent or nurse, and are the com- 
fort of the complaining or invalid. 

They possess these positive advantages. They are HARM- 
tas; no injury ean arise from their use. They are SIMPLE; 
you always know what to take, and how to takeit. They 
are CONVENIENT; you osn give the proper Sugar Pill at a 
moment's warning, without hesitation or delay. They are 
efficient; in thousands of cases disease is arrested at once, 
and the mite cures at the moment what the pound could not 
afterwards have relieved. 

LIST OF SPECIFIC REMEDIES. 


No. 1. Fever Pills—For Fever, Congestion and Inflam- 


mation of all kinds. e 
No. 2. Worm Pills—For Worm Fever, Worm Colic and 
Wetting the Bed. 
No. 3. 


’s Pills—For Site, Galea, Teething, Wake- 
fulness and Nervousness of Adul 

No. 4. Diarrhea Pitls—For Diarrhcea, Cholera Infantum 
and Summer Complaint. 

Ne. 5. Dysentery Pills—For Oolic, Griping, Dysentery or 
Bloody Flux. 

No. 6. Cholera Pills—For Cholera, Cholera Morbus, 
Vomiting. 

No. 7. Cough Pills—For Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, In 
fluenza and Sore Throat. 

No 8. Tooth-ache Pills—For Tooth-ache, Face-ache, and 
Neuralgia. 

No. 9. Head-ache Pills—For Head-ache, Vertigo, Heat 
and Fulnees of the Head. 

No. 10. Dyspepsia Pills—For Weak and Deranged Sto- 
mavhs, Constipation and Bilious Complaints. 

No. 11. For Female Irregularities—Scanty, Painful op 
Suppressed Periods. 

No. 12. “y= Pills—For Leucorrt wa, Profuse Menses 
and Bearing Down. 

No. 18. Croup Pills—For Croup, Horse Cough, Bad 
Breathing. 

No. 14. Sali Rheum Pills—For Erysipelas, Eruptions 
Pimples on the Face. 

No. 15. Rheumatic Pills—For Pain, Lameness or Sore- 
eis in the Chest, Back, Loins or Limbs. 


A.—For Fever and Ague, Chill Fever, Dumb Ague, old 
mismanaged Agues. 
P.—For Piles, Blind or Bleeding, Interval or External. 


0.—For Sore, Weak or Inflamed Eyes and Eyelids; Fail- 
ing, Weak or Blurred Sight. 


C.—For Catarrh, of long standing or recent, either with 
obstruction or profuse discharge. 

W. C.—For Whooping-Cough, abating its violence and 
shortening its course. 


In Acurs Diszases—such as Fevers, Inflammations, 
Diarrhbeeas, Dysentery, Croup, Rheumatism, and such erup- 
tive diseases as Sculet Fever, Messles ani Erysiptlas—the 
advantage of giving the proper remedies promptly is obvi- 
ous, and im all such cases the specifics act like a charm, 
The entire disease is of'en arrested at once, and in all cases 
the violence of the attack is moderated, the disease short- 
ened and rendered less dar gerous. 


Covcus and Cops, which are of such frequent occur- 
renee, and which so often lay the foundation of Diseased 
Langs, B bitis and C ption, may all be at once 
oured by the Fever an Cough Pills. 


In Crronte Drsnases, such as Dyspepsia, Weak Stomach, 
Constipation, Liver Comp'aints, Piles, Female Debility and 
Irregularities, old Headache, Sore or Weak Eyes, Catarrh, 
Salt Rheum and other old e. uptions, the case bas specifics 
whose proper application will afford a cura in almost eve: 
instance. 0.ten the cure of a single chrunic difficulty, suc 
as Dyspepsia, Piles or Catarrh, Headache or Female Weak- 
ness, has more than paid for the case ten times over. 


Can a private person, unacquainted with medicine, use 
these specitics to advantage ? Unquestionably. The reme- 
dies were designed to meet just such # case and supply 
sucha want. Thousands are using them in every part of 
the country with unvaryivg success. 


Dr. F. HUMPHREYS may be consulted daily, at his office, 


No. tomar = all diseases of the human system, 





PRESCRIBING BY Lerrrr.—Persons at a distance who wish 
to place themselves under the pro’essional care or to seek 
advice of Professor HUMPHREYS, can do so by letter. 
Write out all the particulars of the case, as fully as —_ 
ble, (better write too much than too little), and, inclosing 
the fee, direct to Dr. F. HUMPH8&EYS, No. 562 Broadway 
New York. The medicines and directions will be return 
without further charge. 


Usual fee is $1. First consul'ations in ordinary cases $2. 
PRICES. 
Full set, 20 large vials in Morocco Case and Book....$5 00 


Full set, 20 large vials in Plain Case and Book........ 4 00 
Case of 15 numberes boxes and Book 


Single numbered boxes, with directions............. 

Bingle lettered boxes, wi h directions............... ° 

Large plantation or physician’s case, 1 & 2 oz. vials..15 00 
OUR REMEDIES BY MAIL. 

Look over the list; make up a case of what kind you 
choose, and incloee the amount in a current note or stamps 
by mail to our address, at No. 562 Broadway, New York, 
and the medicine will be duly returned by mail or express, 
free of charge. 

No family should be without these invaluable curatives. 
They are the only remedies perfectly adapted for domestic 
and private use. With them the parent is armed and pre- 
pated against the first approach of disease, and can meet 
it at the threshold and keep it at bay. A trifle of medicine 
rightly directed in the first hours of disease, perfectly cures 
that which by delay can only be relieved by long and tedi- 
ous hours of suffering, if at all. With these at hand, you 
are not obliged to await the coming of that often distant as 
well as expensive luxury, a doctor; nor to be drugged, or 
poisoned, or blistered, or bled, but may yourself adminis- 
ter the simple specific, and restore the ruddy current ot 

again to health and joy. There cannot only no injory 
arise in avy case from their use, but the geveral influence 
upon the constitution, beyond al] question, is most 
beneficial. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
We desire an active, efficient agent, for the sale of our 


remedies, in every town or community in the United States | 


Address, 
167-177; 


¥. HUMPHREYS & C0., 
Broatiway, New Ybrk 
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WATER-CLOSET. 
DEPOT, NO. 41 ANN STREET. 


FOR SALE THERE, 
AND BY ALL 
RESPECTABLE DRUGGISTS, 
FANCY GOODS DEALERS, 


AND OTHERS. 


This PAPER is made by a process which 
cleanses it from every chemical and other impurity 
common to the best of ordinary paper, and is so 


MEDICATED 
As to bea 
BENZFIT AND A LUXURY 
(cuBar) 


to thosefwho never hadjPiles, and to those suffering 
from that disease it is 


A CERTAIN CURE, 


AS}THOUSANDS WILL READILY TESTIFY. 
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THE GENUINE HAS 


GAYETTY’S NAME 


WATER-MARKED IN EACH SHEET, 


AND HIgé 


AUTOGRAPH 


IS UPON EACH LABEL. 


RECOLLECT 
DEFOT. 





ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 


a ee 


Pears the Members of this High Court of 

A. Morals in Medicine ‘to give tue following their 

consideration. I ask this for the sake of humanity: 

, REMEMBER, we can not be sick, we can have no pain, 
at when some natural outlet for the blood’s impurities is 

¢elosed or inactive. 


In the year 1751 this great truth was announced in the 
follo propos'tions: A 

That impuri'y of the bl by impeding the circulation, 
geodon inflammation or derangement of that organ or 
issue where the impurity has deposited itself. 
= Nhat medieal men have applied different names to the 
a of each orgas, according to the greater or 

of the symp 


less 
that Sees is Ly one a Panna groups of 
and symptoms, urities of the 
blood for their common source, and differing from each 
other only in degree of intensity. 

The annunciator of this simple theory of the unity and 
identity of disease, was so fully convinced of its sterling 
truth, that for thirty years he gave his whole attention to 
the composition of a medicine whose effect should be to 
remove all the blood’s impurities, by the agency of the 
cireulation, to the bowels, whose office woulu be to expel 
them from the body. Thus curing all local and general 
afflictions by taking away what they feed upon. He was 
eminently succsesful, after so many years of laborious re- 
search, in producivg a medicine mild in its operation and 
safe under ali circumstances, yet rufficiently powerful to 
= the whele system. Incapable of injoring the most 

nder, yet energetic enovgh for the most powerful consti- 
tution. Capab'e of being digested and mixing with the 
blocd, it acted on the system strictly in accordance with 
the Jaws of the animal economy. To this medicine was 
gen Et of BRANDRETH’S VEGETABLE UNIVER- 


A rapid glance at the uses of the blood and the conditions 
upon which depend its healthy production, may dispel 
some of the erroneous notions and unfounded ‘theories 
which have obstructed the path of inquiry, and may lead 
to a recognition of the doctrine for which I contend. 

It is from the productive power of the blood the solids are 
formed and their vitality sustained. The b!ood takes up 
and carries away the worn-out particles of the body, and 
supplies the new ones for the repairs of the structure and 
the due exercise of its functions. It supplies nourish- 
ment for the growth of parts, and for the reparation of 
their daily waste. By it wounds are healed, ani those 
granulations formed which fill up the cavities of ulcers. 
Blood is requisite to the actions of the nervous system; cut 
off its communication and the sensibility of a member is 
lost. The vigor and activity of animal life depend upon its 
condition, and according to the qu lities of the mass, when 
disease seta in, are the chances of recovery. 

From it the reeretions are a)l derived; bile, urine, gastric 
juice, saliva, &c., however different in appearance and 
character, all have the blood for their common source. 
Now, if the circulation i: secelerated or impeded by foreign 
matters, and the digestive organs are impaired, the blood is 
further degenerated from a state of health; the liver be- 
comes torpid and performs its functions imperfectly; the 
lungs sympathise with the general disorder, and vitalize it 
but fsebly. If waste par'icles are ce‘ained in the circula- 
tion they become deposited and form tumors and abcesses, 
or produce viclent fevers, If the secretions are retained or 
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J R. STAFFORD’S OLIVE TAR: 
* - ‘pb axp SULPHUR POWDERS ” 
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FOR ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, 
CROUP, INFLAMMATION OF LUNGS, 
WHOOPING COUGH, AND 
SCARLET FEVER. 

Apply OLIVE TAR to the Throat or Chest, 
rubbing it weil in, and also give from two to ten 
drops of Olive Tar on Sugar. In severe cases the 
Olive Tar may be = every hour until relief is 
obtained. For inhaling the odor of Olive Tar, 
and further directions for fts use, aud for a large 
number of testimonials of the highest class ever 
given to any popular remedy, see the book which 
accompanies each bottle. 


For Spasms, Cholic, Cholera, Cholera Morbus. 
Dyrentery, Worms, or any Internal Pain, take 
. and apply Olive Tar as above directed. Relief 
will be Tamediate, 


RHEUMATIC AND NEURALGIO 
Pains CEASE WHEN OLIVE Tak 18 APPLIED. 


For Burrs, fcatps and CurBLams, spply 
Olive Tar; pain will instantly cease. 


For Sororu.a, Syparus, Ca Sart Rarom, 
Uxeess, Enysire.as, and all canes Gieeases of the 
Blood, apply Olive Tar, and take 
J R. SCAFFORD’S 
IRON AND SULPHUR POWDERS. 
These Powders are sold at One Dollar a package, 
and are sent anywhere free by mail. 


OLIVE TAR FIFTY CENTS A BOTTLE. 
f£oip aT 
No. 815 Broapway, New Yor, 
Nexr To THe Hosprrat. 

















We have testimonials from— 

I. V. Fowzzr, Esq., Postmaster of New York. 

Simzon Draper, Esq., Banker, New York. 

GzorcE Law, Esq., Fifth avenue, New York. 

The Rev. fp. Briaut, Editor Ezamirer, New York, 

R. B. Cotman, Exq., late of Astor House, New York. 

THURLOW WEED, , Albany, N. Y. 

Gen. Durr Green, Washington, D. C. 

Jonn M. —_ ies a =. ‘el, New York. 

Enrsow LELAND, Esq., Metropo otel, New 

The Hon. Eur Coox, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gen. T. J. Green, Texas. 

Joun B. Sreensurage, Esq., California. 

And thousands of others. 
Ouive TaR put up in Tin Cans, will be sent sy mam on 
receipt of 25 cents extra per bottle for postage. ‘ 

Address J. R. STAFFORD, Practical 
160-172 No. 315 Broadway, New Yark. 





deficient in quantity, dyspepsia, jaundice, and a th d 
other evils follow. These various condilions of the b!ood 
~ local or general disease BUI If IS EVIDENT 

HEY ALL SPRING FROM ONE CAUSE — IMPURE 
BLOOD. Expel this impurity by judicious purgation, and 
you must er.dicate the di-ease; for disease cannot be 
present in that person whose blood is pure. Common sense 
tells us this. A cumulative experience of many years has 
in‘allibly proved it. If this doctrine was contrary to reason, 
yet ifexperience sbould invariably prove it, we must dis- 
card reason and cling to the fact experience bas taught us. 
But here reason and experience go hand in hand. Brand- 
reth’s pills, by restoring the biood to its primal purity avd 
natura! course, will remove disease, by whatever technical 
term it may be known or defined by medical men. 

The theory of one disease and one method of cure fs not 
supposed to be gaining ground rapidly, but the idea of the 
unity of disease is being gradually developed. And ia 
schools of medicine it is even now tavght “ that an out- 
ward vicer and an inward absce*s, though the resu'ts of 
different proximate causes, are occasioned by impurity of 
the blood, and are cured by purging tt.” 

THE DOCTRINES OF THE UNI'Y OF DISEASE AND 
OF ONE METHOD OF CURE, ARE BU THE TWO 
HALVES OF ONE GREaT TRUTH; AND 1HE EXI*TENCE 
OF THIS ONE CURE, OR UNIVERSAL REMEDY, BE.- 
COMES A RaATlONAL SUBJECE OF INQUIRY, AND IS 
SUsCEPIIBLE OF PROOF. 

The cures effected by the use of Brandreth’s Pills in the 
ove hundred and eight years they have been before the 
public, have placed their claims to this distinction beyond 
all question. Time has established their universal utilit 
and applicability to diseae. And as the medicine whic 
can cure can also prevent divease, their prudent use during 
seasons of epidemics and contagions have preserved many 
valuable lives. 

Thousand of persons in the cities and villages of the 
United States can be referred to whe have been restored to 
health by their u*e. By no other power than their own 
inherept virtues c-uld they for so long a period have kept 
favor with the public, and have extended their reputation 
from continent to continent. 

The undersigned bas himself prepared Brandreth’s Veget- 
able Pills ‘or upwards of thirty years, and has had oppor- 
tunities of testiog their sanitary properties in an extensive 
practice. Their value in cases of recent sickness must be 
observed or experienced to receive the credit they deserve. 
I have seen asthma relieved and gradually give way to their 
influesce. More than this. I bave known consumption 
cured by them even after tuberculous deposition had taken 
place. But rheumatism, fevers, ae, fever and ague, 
erysipelas, avd violent diseases generally, soon yie!d to the 
mild but energetic sway of Brandreth’s Pills. They are, in 
truth, a universal purgative, for whatever is in the blood 
end fluids which bas no business there; whatever aod 
wherever the deposit of morbific matter may have taken 
place, this medicine, having, through digestion, entered the 
circulation, penetrates every recess of the body, and either 
expels, or causes to be absorbed for expulsion, every un- 
healthy particle. Bran¢reth’s Pills are now given in practice 
by forty-nine hundred conscientious physicians in the United 
States. They have found that thei: patients may take the pills 
without rd to the weather or other disturbing c.uses; 
their effects, at all tim’s, being certain and salutary. The 
Pills are now daily administered to youth, manhood and 
o'd age, and are given to females under the most critical 
and delicate circumstances, beciuse they do not disturb or 
shock the an‘mal function, but restore their order and re- 
establish health. 

Brandreth’ Pills are made of Harbs, Roots, Extracts and 
Essences, and are therefore pure'y vegetable. No chemical 
production enters into their composition. The Brandreth 
Pilis prove that there are within us faculties, both bodily 
and intellectual, with which certain herbs have affinity, 
and over which they have a power for restoring health to 
the body and mind. 

BRANDRETH'S PILLS are admirably adspted to over- 
eome the diseases of het climates; their prompt action 
preventing congestions of the brain or viscera, and clearing 
away those obstructions of the intestinal canal, and those 
engorgements of the large veins, which occasion so many 
alarming symptoms, Jeadiog to rapid dissolution under the 
heat of a tropical sun. 

By their use the blood’s vitality and energy are sustained 
for, by keeping it free from oppression or taint, i: is enabled 
to withstand all those insidious approaches of disease to 
which persons of ‘‘ bad’’ blood are always predisposed. 

BRANDRE!H’3 PILLS are fast supersecing every other 
medicine. The fact that they have been known in England 
acd the United States for a period of one hundred and eight 
years, is pot on'y an evidence of public estimation but of 
their necessity to public bealth. 

Every one who is prevailed upon to use this inestimable 
mrdiéine feels under lasting obligations to those who over- 
came bis prejndices. And those who bave become experi- 
men ally acquainted with its v:lue, feel that their time and 
energies could not be better employed than in the elucida- 
tion of its sanitary, its health eyo ties. The 
public’s servant, B. BRANDRESH, M.D. 


a@@ BRANDKELH’S PILLS, 25 canis and those 
Rte 1-1 Tb ~4 
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Vi TOOD, EDDY & CO.’S 
SINGLE NOMBER LOTTERIES! 


CHARTERED BY THE STATE OF GEORGIA . 
CAPITAL PRIZE, $50,000. 
TICKETS ONLY $10. 


WOOD, EDDY & CO., MANAGERS, 
Successors to 8. SWAN & CO. 


The following Scheme will be drawn by Woon, Ennr &Co., 
Managers of the Sparta Academy Lottery, in each? oftheir 
Siogle Number Lotteries for March, 1859, at Avapara, 
Grorcu, in public, under the superintendence of Commis- 
sioners. 

CLASS 11 draws SATURDAY, March 12, 1889, 
CLASS 12 draws SATURDAY, March 19, 1859, 
CLASS 13 draws SATURDAY, March 26, 1850. 


ON THE PLAN OF SINGLE NUMBERS... 
60,000 i1cKETs. 

FIVE THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED AND EIGHTY.FIVE 
NEARLY ONE PRIZE T0 EVERY NINE TICKET’. 
MAGNIFICENT SCHEME! 

TO BS DRAWN 
EACH SATURDAY IN MARCH. 





1 Prize of. «+ +-$50,000] 1 Prize of...,.....$1,500 
1 « 20,000 | 50 Prizes of........ 500 
1 « ° 10,000 | 100 > sseeces 400 
1“ 5 000 | 100 “ ee 800 
1 «“ 4,000 | 100 aa 150 
occceenecss Lae 4 ecccee 100 
APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 


4 Prizes of $400 Approx'g to $50,009 Prize are... $1,600 
4 « 300 . 20,000 eC eookaee 
4 «& 250 10,000 = =. .1,000 
4 “ 225 “ 5000 “ lees 900 
4 © 200 ye 4,000 cece OD 
4 pas 150 “ 3,000 se «+» 600 
4 “ 100 “ 1,500 “ ... 400 
5,000“ 20 aF0...0000. sbapanbena «+ eeeeee0100,000 





5,485 Prizes amounting to........00++++00000++++%820,000 
Wauote Ticxers $10; Hatves $5; Quanrers $234. 


aay A Circular showing the plan of the Lotteries will be 
sent to any one desirous of raceiving it. 
Ceetrricatss oF PackaGes will be sold at the following 
rates, which is the risk: 
Certificate of Package of 10 Whole Tickets............+. 
66 sd 10 Half es « 


$80 
covcccccces 4 
10 Quarter “ 20 
lO Eighth “ — ..ipssescecee 10 
IN ORDERING TICKETS OR CERTIFICATES, 
Enclose the money to our address ‘or the Tic’ 
on receipt of which they will be forwarded by first mail. 
Parchasers can have tickets ending in any figure they may 
designate. 
The List of Drawn Numbers and Prizes will be sent to 
purchasers immediately after the drawing. 
Purchasers will please write their s\goatures plain, and 
give their Post-offics, County and State. 
Remember that every Prize is drawn and payable in full 
without deductioa. 

All prizes of $1,000 and under, paid immediately after 
the drawing—other prizes at the usual time of thirty days. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

AGF Those who prefer not sending money by mail can use 
THE ADAMS EXPRESS COMPANY, 
whereby money for tickets, in sums of ten dollars and up- 
wards, can be sent us 
AT OOR RISK AND EXPENSE, 
from any city or town where they have an office. The 
money and order must be enclosed in a ‘‘GOVERNMENT 
POST-OFFICE STAMPED ENVELOPE,” or the express 
company cannot receive them. 
{)' All com wunications stric)y confidential. 
Orders fr Tickets or Certificates, by Mail or Express, to 
be directed to 
WOO”, EDDY & ©O., Augusta, Ge: 
or WOOD, EODY & CO., Atlanta, Georgia. 
or WOOD, EDDY & CO., Wilmington, Delaware. 


MONEY FOR THE MILLION! 

E have Reading for the Million, Music for 

the Million, why not Money for the Million? 

WOuD, EDDY & CO. have supplied this desideratum. By 
forwarding to their address, Wilmington, Delaware, cr 
Augusta, Georgia, $10, $5, or $234, you will secure a ticket 
in their legalized Lottery. If successful (and many are 
sure to be), you will draw a prize of @50,000 or a jpor- 
tionate amount. You may throw away either those 


in trifes, investing them 
ining, Jon ty math your po ty TAL. 
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FRANK LESLIV'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSP 








Premature Loss of the Hails, 
Which is se common now-a-days, may be entirely prevented 
Dy the use ot 
BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 
BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 
BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 

It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 
‘was coming out in handsful, and has never failed to arrest 
ite deeay, and to promote a heathy and vigorous growth. 
¥t is, at the same time, unrivalled as a dressing for the 
hair. A single application will render it soft and glossy for 
several days. Prepared by JOSEPH BURNEIT & ©O., 
Boston. For sale by dealers generally at 50 cents per balf 
pint bottle 168-171 
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THE 
BEST 
j 4ND 





CHEAPEST ARTICLE 
FOR THE HAIR, 
PHALON & SON’S 
COCOINE. 
Prepared from highly purified 
COCOANUT OIL. 


Thia ony ance possesses extraordinary pro 


perties for preserving and beautifying the hair, 
and also restoring its natural lux t and glossy 
appearance. 

One application, however harsh the hair may 
be, renders it soft and glossy. 


MAGIC HAIR DYE 
PAPHIAN LOTION, 
CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORATOR. 


PHALON & SON, 
Perfumers and Distillers, 

Nos. 197, 497 and 517 Broadway, New York. 

For sale by all Druggista and Fancy Goods 
Dealers. Large Bottles, 50 cents; smali size, 25 
cents. 

Inquire for Pbalon & Son’s COCOINE. 

Beware of counterfeits. 











EW YORK AND HARLEM RAILROAD. 
W:NTER ARRANGEMENT. 
For ALBANY and TROY........... Fare $2. 
On and after MONDAY, Dec. 6, 1858, Trains will leave 
26th street, New York, as follows: 
8:20 a. m..For White Plains. 
9:80 a. m..For Williamsbridge. 
10:00 a. m.. Mail train for Albany. 
11:80 a. m..For White Plains. 
2:30 p. m..For Williamsbridge. 
8:00 p. m..For Millerton. 
8:30 p. m..Express for Albany. 
4:00 p. m..For Croton Falls. 
6:00 p. m..For White Plains. 
6:15 p. m..For White Plains from White & Centre-sts. 
8:30 p. m..For Williamsbridge. 
Rervrsinc—Will leave 
5:00 a. m.. White Plains. 


6:40 a. m.. Williamabridge. 

7:00 a. m..Croton Falls. 

7:00 a. m.. Millerton. 

7:20 a..m.. White Piains. 

8:15 a. m.. Mail train for Albany. 
10:30 a. m.. Williamsbridge. 
12:80 p. m.. White Plains. 

3:0 p. m.. White Plains. 

3:80 p. m., Albany Express. 

5:00 p. m.. Williamsbridge 


WM J. CAMPBELL, Superintendent. 





INVENTORS, LOOK TO YOUR INTERESTS !! 
OW TO GEC A PATEN!, On, Tue 
H Inventor's Instructor. New Edition. 
it by Fimst Poer, for six cents, or two three-cent stamps. 
WLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





THE HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY. 


OMPRISING a series of the highest Literary 
and Historic excellence, to be completed in 
12 vols., 18mo. Cloth. 5 cent, each. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
1, Live anp Martyrpom or Joan or ARC; by MICHELET. 
II. Lire or Ronert Burns; by CARLYLE and others. 
TL. Lave Teacuuncs anp DeaTn or Socrates; by Grote. 
NEARLY READY. 
Lire oF CoLumaus; by LaMartine. 

‘Too much praise cannot be awarded to the publishers 
for presen ing this Series of Books of Solid Instruction, at 
@ price that places it within the reach of every family 
circle 


.—Boston Post. 
DELISSER & PROCTER, Publishers, 508 Broadway. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
PREJUDICE VANQUISHED.—The dispensa- 
ries and hospital sof Europe are now regulatly supplied with 
these remedies. They are admitted to be indispensable in 
diseaces of the ex'erior integuments and the secretive or- 
ms. fold at the manufictories, No. 80 Maiden Lane, 
few York, and No, 244Strand, Loudon; and by all druggists, 
at 25 cents, 623¢ cents, and $1 per box or pot. 


PHELAN’S NEW BOOK, 
HE GAME OF BILLIARDS, 
7 Txirp EpITIon. 
ENLARGED, REVISED, ILLUS?RATED WITH ADDI- 
TIONAL DIAGRAMS, 
Anp A PorTRalit on STEEL OF THE AUTHOR. 





The unparalleled rapidity with which this work has been 
sold is the best test of its merits. It is now the rec goized 
authority on Billiards in America—and apart from the 
standard rules of the different games, is full of valuxble 
instrvc:ion for students of the game. 

Price one dollar, elegantly bound, sent by mail, postage 
free, on re eipt of price. 

17183 O’*CONNUR & COLLENDER, 53 Ann &t., N. Y. 


ALL FREIGHTS FORWARDED WITH THE 
GREATEST SPEED, 


BY THE 
MERICAN eee CO.’S LIGHTNING 


irains leave our Hudson Street Depot at 6.45 and 11.15 
4. M ; 3.15, 4 30, and 5 10 P. mu. 

Freights forwarded on Express Passenger trains, and do 
pot lie over or stop at any point. 

The regular time by the Fast Run is 


To Chicago in 40 hours | To Dayton in 30 hours 
“ Cincmmvati in 36 *“ “ St. Louis in 234 days 


“ Cleveland inw * | Louisville in 2 oe 
“ Columbus in 32 “ ** Indianapolis in34 hours 
Aod OTHER WESTERN TOWNS in like good time. 
Gvods for points on Mirsissippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Kanras, &c., will save time by shipping by our line. 
Rates positively as low as any responsible Company. 
WELLS, BUITERFIELD & CO., 
64 Broadway and 61 Hudson street. 





E MASONIC HARP.—A Collection of over 


400 Odes, Hymns, Songs, &c., with a ri- 
ate Music for the: * of the Masenic Fraternity. ow. 


Chase. 60 cents. 
DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE: WASHINGTON TRAGEDY-FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST: 
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COAT WORN BY PHILIP BARTON KEY WHEN SHOT BY SICKLES, SHOWING BULLET-HOLE. 





ASTOR HOUSE. 

‘er patrons of this House are respectfully 

. requested to give notice of their intended 
arrival, that their rooms may be ready for them. Espe- 
cially during the Winter every exertion will be made to 
promote the comfort of guests; the proprietor feeling grate- 
fal for the uninterrupted support he has received for twen- 
ty-one years. The Hotel is second to none in its system 
and solid comforts. Especial attention to invalids. Its 
situation is most central; cars running from its immediate 
vicinity throughout the city. Travellers arriving from the 
Fast and from the North will find the small cars of the 
Harlem Rajflroad an economy and convenience, especially at 
night. They set down their passengers in front of the 
en Water closets and bath rooms on each floor. 





TIFFANY & CO., 


LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS, 

Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Ware, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art and Luxury 
No. 650 Broapway, New Yor. 

House ww Pars, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 








. 
PORTION OF COAT WORN BY PHILIP BARTON KEY, 
SHOWING PATTERN AND BULLET-HOLE. 





TWATER’S FIRST PREMIUM SEW- 

ING MACHINE is the best in the market 

for family use, it being the most simple in construction and 

reliable in operation. It runs without noise, is not liable 

bo get out of order, and any person with ordinary skill can 
ase it. Send for a circular. 

ATWATER SEWING MACHINE CO., 
159-71 No. 403 Broadway. 


TATEN ISLAND .FANCY DYEING ES- 
TABLISHMENT.—Office 3 and 5 John street, 
two doors from Broadway, New York. Replete with every 
desirable apparatus, and provided with the combined talent 
and artistic skill of the French, the German and the Ameri- 
can, the undersigned are prepared to demonstrate to their 
customers that, pre-eminent as may have been their pre- 
vious reputation, their motto is ‘‘ Excelsior.”” In dyeing, 
cleansing and refinishing Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s apparel, 
Silk, Velvets, Satins, Merino, Cloth, &., &c., they mean to 
stand unrivalled; and they solicit the continued custom oi 
the community. 
Goods received and returned by Express with the utmost 


promptitude and care. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 
Nos 3 and 5 John st., two doors from Broadway, N.Y. 
170.182 








RITISH COMMERCIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LoNDON AND AMERICA. 
Oapital, WITH ACCUMULATION, $5,500,000. 
This Co’ has been in successful tion fe 
eight year, and has paid to the families of partics insured 


No extra charge for crossing the Atlantic. 
Half premium may remain on loan. 

Losses promptly paid. 

Application may be made by mail. Office, 65 Wall street, 


New York. 
000 GEO. M. KNEVITT, Manager for U. 8. 





EW HAND-BOOKS.—HOW TO WRITE— 

How To TatK—How To BrHnAvE—and 

How To po Bustness—bound in one large, handsome vol- 

ume, may be had, prepaid, by Frmst Mart, for $1 59. Ad- 
drees FOWLER & WELLS, ‘No. 308 Broadway, New York. 





























BACK OF VEST WORN BY PHILIP BARTON KEY, 
SHOWING BULLET: HOLES. 





HELAN’S IMPROVED BILLIARD TA- 
BLES AND COMBINATION CUSHIONS. 


PATENTED FEB. 19, 1856 ; OCT. 28, 1856; DEC. 8, 1857; 
JAN. 12, 1858 ; NOV. 16, 1858. 


pe Gina now well known to be the best in the 
world. 


For fale only at the manufactory, 51 and 53 Ann at., and 
at PHELAN’S, 785 and 788 Broadway, N. Y. 000 








EACH WEEKLY NUMBER OF 
HE LIVING AGE 
Contains a fine steel Portrait, with Memoir, of 
some Literary or Scentific character, thus forming a 
GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS PORTRAITS. 
DELISSER & PROCTER, No. 508 Broadway. 
Terms $6 per annum. Sent prepaid to any address. 
Single Numbers 13 cents. 








PORTION OF CLOTHING WHICH EN- 
TERED THE WOUND OF PHILIP 








FRONT Of VEST WORN BY PHILIP BARTON KEY, SHOWING 


BULLET-HOLES. 





























BY“ FRENCH YOKE SHIRT EM- 
PORIUM, 409 BROADWAY, 
PREMIUM SHIRT MANUFACTURERS. 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, from Scientific Measures, of 
the finest materials, sewed by hand, and warranted to fit, 
at less than usual prices, at BALLOU BROTHE 

171-183aw 409 Broadway, N. 


DP renss & SHERWOOD'S 
PATENT 
TOURNURE CORSETS. 


—_——— 


This article combines, in one garment, a CORSET OF 80. 
PERIOR SHAPE AND FINISH, and a BUSTLE OF PER. 
FECT MODEL, insuring free and healthful action to the 
lungs, and cemfortable support to the spine. It has been 
pronounced by all who have seen it (among whom are 
several eminent members of the Medical Faculty), to be the 
only Corset withow! an objection, either artistic or physio- 
logical. No lady can well do without it. 

D. & 8. still manufacture their well-known 


EXPANSION SKIRT, 
also the celebrated 
MATINEK SKIRT, 
which for COMFORT and ELEGANCE is unsurpassed, to- 
gether with over seventy other different styles, gll of which 
are for sale at all the principal stores in the United States 
and Canadas. 
All articles of their manufacture 


ARE STAMPED WITH THEIR TRADE MARK. 
169-172 











BLACK SILKS, BLACK SILKS. 


JACKSON, No. 551 Broadway, has im- 
e ported and is now offering at retail, the 
most beautilul and desirable stock of Mourning Black Silks 
ever produced in this market, embracing every make and 
width, from $1 to $5 per yard, and in prices we challenge 
competition. Call and examine. Observe, 
W. JACKSON, Importer of Mourning Goods, 
No. 551 Broadway, between Sprivg and Prince sts. 


OURNING FOULARDS.—A most beautiful 
lot of figured Foulard, by the yard, very 
desirable. Call and see them. 
N. B—W. JACKSON, Importer of Mourning Goods, No 
551 Broadway, between Spring and Prince sts. 








OURNING BONNETS AND MANTIL- 
LAS AT WHOLESALE. 
Parties wishing Pattern Bonnets or Mancles for Mourning 
will find it to their advantage by calling at 
W. JACKSON, Importer of Mourning Goods, 
No. 551 Broadway, between Spring and Prince sta. 


ESTER’S SEWING MACHINES 
CAN NOW BE OBTAINED AT 
NO. 483 BROADWAY. 

They are highly aa by tamilies using them, and 
are poms by ora and others engaged in heavy 
work, 

With all the most recent improvements the SIXTY-FIVE 
DOLLAR MACHINES give entire satisfaction. 

Parties interested are invited to call andexamine. 000 


J. HUNT, 430 BROADWAY. 


ENTLEMEN’S FINE DRESS FRENCH 
CALF-SKIN BOOTS, 
Ready made, or made to order, for 


FOUR DOLLARS. 
PATENT LEATHER BOOTS, 
With Elastic Shanks, 


Shoes, Gaiters, &c , equally low. 
Call and satisfy yourself. J. A 
000 430 Broadway, near Howard street. 








DOLLARS. 





INSURANCE CO. 
NORTH AMERICA, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1794. 
OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 

CASH CAPITAL PAID IN, 


$500,000. 


ASSETS OF BE 10500999- 
OFFICE IN NE YORK, 
No. 74 Wall Street. 
ARTHUR G. COFFIN, President. 
MATTHIAS MARIS, Secretary. 
REWERENCES (BY AUTHORITY) IN NEW YORK 
BROWN BROILHERS & CO. 
MOSES TAYLOR & CO., 
PHELPS. DODGE & CO., 
| Los wah se paid in New York 
| ses of this ne n . 
fa\i20 james ee HOLLINSHEAD, Agent. 








| QINGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The eat 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
understood when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 
O\K THOUSAND ~~ 4 haa _ 
‘o every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, an c 
| oe in the country, one of these machines oda te 
le. 
oy SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrated 
| paper, is just published. It explains all particulars about 
| sewing machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 
| or it by letter or pereonally. 
; 000 L M. SINGER & CO., 458 Broadway, New York. 
ALERAIUS.—Those who want perfectly 
wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that 
Tanvfaectured by the undersigned, which cannot be excelled 
m strength and purity, as we guarantee it to be free from 
airy {rece of deleterious matter. For sale to the trade by 
143-189 JOHN DWIGHT & CO., No. 11 Old Slip. 





